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thor of ‘ Yeast.’ Chaps. 
XIIT. and XIV. 
5. The Government School of 
Mines. 
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- Miss Sellon. 
. Pascal and Ultramontanism. 
London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 
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(JULY Ist), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

ConTENTs:—The Origin and Progress of the Pharmacy Bill.— 
The Act for regulating the Qualifications of Pharmaceutical 
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London : 





John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
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History and Politics of the Year 1851 
Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Rodwell; Houlston and Stoneman ; 
G. Lawford ; Cowie and Co.; Capes and Son; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.: H. Washbourne; H.G. Bohn; J. Bumpus; Waller and Son; 
J. Thomas; L. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; G. Routledge and Co.; 
J. Green; G. Willis; and W. Heath. 
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for 1852 (Highlands, Islands, and Lowlands.) 19th Edition, 


Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 


| Loire, Rhone, and Garonne; 
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| Sls. 6d. coloured; 21s. plain. 


| one of them!), it must be conceded that such a work has been a 


| ful properties of the New Zealand plants. 








Times. By JOHN LALOR. §8vo, cloth, 10s. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





SECOND VOLUME OF DR, SCORESRY’S MAGNETICAL 

: INVESTIGATIONS. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 16s. cloth, 
MASRNETICA L INVESTIGATIONS, Vol. IL. 
~ Comprising Terrestrial Induction, with the Distribution 
and Changes of the Magnetism of Iron Ships, and the Errors in 
the Compass produced thereby. By the Rev, W. SCORESBY, 
D.D., P.RS.L. and E., Member of the Institute of France, &c 

*.” Vol. 1, price lds., may still be had. 
Tondon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 
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MURRAY'S HANDBOOK OF FRANCE. 
This day, with Maps, post &vo, 12s. 
|] ANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in FRANCE; 
Being a Guide to Normandy, Brittany ; the Rivers Seine, 
the French Alps, Dauphine, Pro 
and the Pyrenees; with Descriptions of the Principal 
Routes, Railways, the Approaches to Italy, the Chief Watering 
Places, &c. A New and Revised Edition. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH. 


By PISCARIUS. 
The FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. J. 
Price 


D. HOOKER, F.R.S. Part I. 20 Plates. 80 pages of text 
To be completed in five parts. 
“When we think of the rapidly increasing population of ow 
colony of New Zealand, and that there is no distinet work giving 
any account of the vegetable products of a British territory ex 
tending through thirteen degrees of longitude (and, alas! the 
same may be said of all our colonies—there is no‘ Flora’ of any 


great desideratum ; and it is intended for the settler as well as for 
the professed botanist. It is accompanied by admirable plates 
coloured or uncoloured), and the author dwells much on the use 
The Cowdie, or New 
Zealand Pine, for example, is pre-eminent among timbers in the 
construction of masts for the navy; and the consumption of New 
Zealand Flax is very great. The present Part, occupying cighty 
pages, extends as far as Sarifragea. Of the plates, twenty in 
number, we need say no more than that they are in Mr. Fitch's 
best style.” —Jounnar or Borany. 
London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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This day, by R.A. SLANEY, Esq., M.-P. 
A PLEA to PARLIAMENT for the WORKING- 
« CLASSES. Price ld. By R. A. SLANEY, Esq., M-P 
Also, by the same, 
AN OUTLINE OF THE SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS 
by Longman and Co., and Hatchard and Co 
Also, by R. A. SLANEY, Esq., Chairman. 
REPORT ON MANUFACTURERS' EMPLOYMENTS, 1830 
253. Price 2d. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WALKS, 1833. Od 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 1837, 28 
REPORT ON HEALTH OF TOWNS, 1840. 3s 
DITTO ON INVESTMENTS of WORKING-CLASSES, 1850, 2d 
DITTO WITH EVIDENCE. 1s. 4d 
DITTO ON PARTNERSHIP LAWS REPORT, 1851. 2d 
DITTO WITH EVIDENCE. 1s. 3d. 
Sold by Messrs. Hansard, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and 32, Abingdon Street, Westminster 


Sold 





THE HOLY LAND. 
Just published, Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, crown 8yvo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


(THE LAND OF THE MORNING; a Record 
of Two Visits to Palestine. By H. B. WHITAKER CHUR 

TON, M.A., Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex, Chaplain to the Lord 

Bishop of Chichester, and late Preacher of the Charter-house 

“Mr. Churton's volume may be recommended especially o8 a 
book for families, who will find nothing in it to offend, and much 
to quicken and decpen the spirit of true religion, The work con 
tains maps, and some well cxecuted jllustrations.”--Cunistian 
OBSERVER. 

“The volume is pervaded by a spirit of deep picty, and it will 
be an agreeable and profitable companion to all students of the 
sacred volume. Its details are, throughout, most interesting ; and 
the engravings by which it is illustrated are in all cases extremely 
well executed, and in many instances are eminently beautiful 
We should say, that from the elegance of the volume it would be 
a very appropriate gift to young persons of piety, who are habitual 
students of the Bible."—Excoiisn Review, 

London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 








This day is published, post Svo, cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 


[| 0U4. From the German of Voss. 
7) JAMES COCHRANE 


By 


Translated by the same, post &vo, cloth, gilt edgcs, price 3s, 
HERMANN AND DORETHEA. From the 


German of Goethe 
Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. London: Robert Theobald 
Just published, beautifully printed in demy Svo, with bordered 
p aes, gilt leaves, &c., price 5s 
JPREAKS AND FOLLIES OF FABLEDOM. 
A LITTLE LEMPRIERE. 


London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall; and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRIAM,” &c. 
Just published, 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 
FARISWOOD ; or, The Lights and Shadows of 
4 the Anglican Church. A Tale for the Times, and all Time. 
ty CHARLOTTE ANLPEY, Author of “ Mir am,” “Influcnee,” &. 
Londen: T. Hatchard, 187, Piceadily 
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Second Edition, One Volume, 8vo, sewed, price 6s. 


ORIGINAL VIEWS 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF HORACE: 


Including an investigation of the proper authority of | 
Niebuhr 


and Dean Milman, in reference to the prin- 
cipal points at issue. 
By JOHN MURRAY, A.M., LL.D. 


Testimonies or Tue Purse. 


“ The author of this work on the Roman poet, Horace, is evi- | 
dently an able man and an excellent scholar....We apprehend | 


that the book cannot fail to be of service to any one who sits 


down to study Horace.""—W reruineten any Forrion QvaRreaey | 


Review. 

* To the classical reader this is a work of no ordinary interest, 
and one which, we are persuaded, will find many a reader and 
admirer in our colleges and halls. We can promise a treat of a 


high character in the perusal of it."—Oxrorp Uwsivensity | 


Henatp 


“* We can confidently promise the Horatian scholar many useful | 
suggestions, and some valuable light on important passages of | 
Horace's biography, from a perusal of Dr. Murray's labours. Not | 
only does he possess a thorough ciitical knowledge of Horace’s | 


works, but he seems to be entirely in sympathy with his spirit. 
We see in the book abundant evidence, both of attainments and 
power, to produce a better life of Horace than haa hitherto been 


produced, in English literature at least...—DLonpon Literary | 


Gazerre. 


* We have rarely perused a volume, whose details more happily | 


combine a rigorous exercise of reasoning power, with a graceful 


modification of poctic fancy, than that now before us. We | 


heartily welcome this book, and hope the author's labours will be 
recognised by the public, as well as by his university contempo- 
raries. In his examination of particular passages of Horace 
(about sixty ia number), we confess ourselves to have been sur- 
prised and greatly pleased at the new form which he imparts to 
old materials, and unhesitatingly profess ourselves converts, gene 
rally, to his expositions of the text."—Decretm Evexino Mair. 
“In examining such passages of his author as scemed most to 
uire illustration, Dr. Murray evinces considerable research and 
judgment. He proceeds independently of all established theories 
upon many subjects of criticism, substituting a rigorous deductive 
process for what he deems a vague and hastily adopted tradition; 
and we can confidently speak of this work as one from which the 
student will derive much information of a new and elaborate 
character."—Deca.tx Eventxe Posr. 


In preparation, by the same Author, 


LOCKE'S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN | 


rarTT ~ ha a 
UNDERSTANDING. 

ABRIDGED FOR COLLEGIATE AND GENERAL USE. 
Including Copious Exercises, compiled chiefly from the researches 
of Reid, Stewart, Brown, Kant, Cousin, Whewell, &. &. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Grafton Street. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





‘OCKS’ MUSICAL MISCELLANY for JULY, 

' (price 5d., stamped, 64.) contains a beantiful New Song, 
“ Call me pet names,” a “* Valse Rondoletto,” by Labitzky, and a 
* Romanzina,” by Carl Czerny, (all composed expressly for the 
work.) besides important Literary Articles, Scientific Papers, In 
telligence, &c. && 

“e * * We are inclined to ask the proprietor,’ How do you 
do it for the money ?""—Exiza Coox’s Jouanatr 
Also, gratis and postage free, 

A MONTHLY LIST OF MUSICAL NOVEL- 

TIES, containing the New Publications of the month 


London: Robert Cucks and Co., New Burlington Street, and of all 
Musicsellers, Booksellers, and Newsvenders 





FOR SCHOOLS, TOURISTS, AND GENERAL REFERENCE 
NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 


DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 

; ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In two Parts. I. Prench— 
English Il. English—French With Voeabulary of Proper 
Names. By GABRIEL SURENNE, F A.S.E., French Teacher, 
B&nburgh, Corresponding Member of the French Grammaticai 
Society of Paris, &c. 564 pages, 5. strengly bound 

“ Combining in a small compass all the advantages of a larger 
and more voluminous edition, we have little doubt of its ultimate 
success, capecially in educational establishments, for which it is 
admirably adapted. '—Cuvacu or Exctanp Qvuanrentr Review 

The Righth Edition is now ready of 

SURENNE’S STANDARD PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
Containing 866 closely printed pages. In Two Parts. Part I 
French and Engiish. Part Il. English and French. Large thick 
12mo, complete, 10s, 6d. handsemely and strongly bound 

*.° This Work also Includes Definitions of Terms connected with 
Science and the Fine Arts, of 11,000 Terms of Modern Introduction 
to the Language, and of 4000 Historical and 40) Geographical 
Names 

In feap. Svo, price 2s. cloth, 

SURENNE'S NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES: 
with an Introduction to Fremch Pronunciation, and Models of 
Epistolary Correspoudence Tas Prowencia “’ 1 MARKED 
THROU OHOET, 


Also, in foap. Svo, 3s. 64. cloth, Remodectied and Palareed. 
The Ninth Edition of 


SURENNE’S NEW FRENCH MANUAL and 
TRAVELLER'S COMPANION: embracing all the T pics of 
Bvery-day Life, a Guide to Paris, and a Dew ription of the Prin 
cipal Continental Tours; the whole forming a complete Serics of 
Dialeguce in French and English. With an Introduction to French 
Prenuncistion, and Models of Fpistolarr Corr: spondence Tur 
Pporwesctariow 18 MASKED TeRovoMOTT, and the Work contains 
Three Maps 


Oliver & Bord, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London 


[July 3 
cD 
BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 

| By 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By the Rey. Dr 





Laypsporoven, A.L.S. 20 Plates. Royal 16mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. coloured. eS 





5) 


‘POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. By the Rey. Dayp 


Lanpsporoven, A.L.S. Second Edition. 22 Plates. Royal 16mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The descriptions are scientific as well as popul 


bar - ; ; ( ar, and the plate 
are clear and explicit, It is a worthy sea-side companion—a hand-hook for every resident on the sea-sh a 


” 
ore, — Economie 
(UAOMIst, 


° 
Ve 


TAT . - 
j taining coloured figures, and descriptions, of all the species of Aly inhabiting the shores of the British tA 4 
Professor Witt1am Henry Harvey, M.D. The price of the work complete, strongly bound in cloth, is a: 
' follows :— 
In three vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication. . . .... £7 12 6 
In four vols. royal 8vo, arranged systematically according to the Synopsis . . £7 17 6 


as 


‘The ‘ History of British Sea-Weeds’ we can most faithfully recommend for its scientific, its pictorial, and its 


popular value; the professed botanist will find it a work of the highest character, whilst those who desire merely to know 
the names and history of the lovely plants which they gather on the sea-shore will find in it the faithful portraiture of 
every one of them,””—Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 


REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


A A eg a —— — ee Se 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, 6s. cloth, 


GLEN LUNA: AN AMERICAN TALE, 
BY AMY LOTHROP. 


‘* Penny, whence camest thou? Penny, whither goest thou? Penny, when wilt thou return?” 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 








JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy, July. 
Rev. H. Hughes’ Portraiture of a Christian Young Man. 18mo. 


Mrs. Duncan’s America as I Found It. Foolscap. 

Mr. Thomson’s Social Evils: their Causes and their Cure. Feap. 
Miss Wetherell’s Queechy. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

' Rev. Samuel Martin's Place of Repentance. Foolscap. 
Rev. A. A. Bonar’s Commentary on Leviticus. 3rd Edition. Svo.  % 
Rev. J. Baillie’s Memoir of the Rev.W. H. Hewitson. 2nd Edit. Crown Sve. 
The Earl of Roden’s Reformation in Ireland. 3rd Edit. Feap. Svo. 2s 


” 


Miss Tucker's Rainbow in the North. 3rd Edition. Feap. Svo. 3s, 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton's Royal Preacher, Fifth Thousand. Crown Sve. 
Morning and Night Watches. Royal 32mo. 


Third Edition, carefully Revised, price Six Shillings, cloth, 


THE PHYSICIAN'S HOLIDAY; 


A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1848: 
BY JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S. 


PHYSICIAN TO HER MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


WITH A MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO, 2, AMEN CORNER; 


JOHN CHURCHILL, PRINCES STREET, SOHO. 
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REVIEWS. 





yh D.D., LL.D. By his Son-in- 


law, the Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. Vol. 4. 


Constable and Co. 
Tue fourth and concluding volume of Dr. 
Chalmers’ life opens at eT: 

ularity was at its height in his own coun- 
try, and when his distinction was duly recog- 
nied in other lands. In January, 1834, he 
was elected a Fellow and \ ice-President of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and in the 
same month he was named a corresponding 
member of the Royal Institute of France. 
This latter he considered the proudest of his 
literary honours. The year following he was 
admitted as an LL.D. of Oxford, and on the 
degree being conferred at the annual com- 
memoration, the University orator gave an 
eloquent description of the claims and merits 
of their illustrious associate. The Earl of 
Elgin, who was present on the occasion, says 
in a letter to Sir John Maxwell:— 

“ Rarely have I witnessed as much enthusiasm 
in the Oxford theatre as was manifested when he 
presented himself to go through the ceremony of 
admission. This was the more gratifying, because 
it was notorious that on some by no means imma- 
terial points, his views were not co-incident with 
those which obtained at the time with an influen- 
tial section of the Oxford University public.” 

The delivery of the course of lectures in 
London in 1838, in defence of religious esta- 
blishments, was one of the most memorable 
events of Dr. Chalmers’ life. 
oft-repeated ery of ‘Church in danger’ was 
for once well founded. | 
said the Duke of Wellington, “which now 
divides the country, and which truly divides 


the House of Co i , - 
t ouse of Commons, is Church or no | Bootland. 


| masters it had two extensive normal establishments 


Church. People talk of the war in Spain, 


At that time the | meee | ~ ge 
| 50,0002. for the building of 500 school-houses, and 


tached. 


the Life and Writings of Thomas | 


government and action. When this liberty 
was interfered with by the Scottish courts of 
| law, to an extent which in England had never 
| been attempted. even to intermeddling with 
_ the rights of Presbyteries in ordination and 


| was felt to counterbalance the advantage of | 


at a period when his | 


State connexion, and the disruption of 1843 
took place. Of this calamitous event, and the 
part taken in it by Dr. Chalmers, we have | 
given account in reviewing a volume of ‘ Re- 
miniscences of his Life and Labours’ (ante, 
p- 11). Without referring to the painful | 
controversies of that period, the unexpected | 
issue of which none deplored more than Sir 
Robert Peel and the other members of his | 
government, under which the disruption was | 
allowed to take place through the false reports 
of the official advisers of the crown in Scotland, 
the following statement of the condition of 
the Free Church in 1847, at the time of the 
death of its chief founder, will be read with 
satisfaction :— 

“Dr. Chalmers lived to see the close of the 
fourth year of the Free Church of Scotland. Here 
was a Christian community not of the wealthiest 
classes, upon which 470 clergymen had suddenly 
been thrown, and which had not only accepted and 
fulfilled the obligation to sustain them, but in four 
years had added 250 more to the regular ministry 
which it upheld. Ata cost of upwards of 450,000/,, 
it had erected churches for all its congregations, 
and in addition to this had subscribed 100,000/. to 
build manses for allits ministers. It had instituted 
a College with nine Professorships, to each of which 
a salary of from 300/. to 4007. per annum was at- 
It had 340 students under education for 


| the holy office, among whom bursaries and scholar- 
_ ships to the amount of 700/. had been distributed | 


“The real question,” | 


and of the Canada question, but all that is of | 


little T ion is, C 
itte moment. The real question is, Church 


| had agents labouring in every quarter of the habit- 


had set in strongly against the abuses and 
corruptions of the Established Church, and | 


as reform was declared 
= of Chureh and State was loudly 
demanded. At this crisis Dr. Chalmers was 


impracticable, the | 


course of lectures on the principles of Church | 


Establishments. 


Rarely has this method of | 


unfluencing public opinion been attended with | 


&feag a 1 - 
‘ueeess so remarkable. From that time the 


44 ° ‘ * ‘ i 
nue of public feeling against the Anglican 


wot turned, and a strength and secu- 
which pect tag’ her in the national mind, 
tle ick te te her defenders defi 
pr a nd many a day, provided only 
P vate bog Age reform of palpable 
guarded himeelf in | hiss ‘1 free 2 ‘ . ‘ d ' ch “ : 
that he offered no lofe 4 a . iv ie cig 
at present oxic 10 defence of institutions as 
tee Re et ee 0 
tory, the adr ay Scripture, reason, and his- 
tational reese) Oo 2 Commonwealth of a 
Christian relionc Bt endowment of the 
Tith ineonsiste > | hen afterwards charged 
the Sapeiient “2 on account of his leading 
Scotland in + bn the Evangelical clergy of 
tnd formine ~ ti rset from the State, 
tould polat'to Free Chureh of Scotland, he 
leetures. in wl ich he passages in these very 
truments that ¢1 Ch ‘ok for granted in his 
tate, retained He Church, in union with the 


recognition 


to defy hos- | 
| Church, while 10002. per annum had been entrusted 


her own internal power of 
i 


ina single year. By a single effort it had raised | 
it had already connected with it about 600 schools, 

in which nearly as many children were instructed | 
in the ordinary branches of education as were in | 
attendance at all the endowed parochial schools of | 
For the teaching and training of school- | 


in Glasgow and Edinburgh. At home, 110 licen- 
tiates and 116 catechists were engaged in the spi- 
ritual instruction of the people, while abroad it 


' 


able globe. At Pesth, at Jassy, at Berlin, at Con- 
stantinople, seventeen missionaries and assistants 
were endeavouring to promote the conversion of | 
the Jews. At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Puna, | 


V] ; lg Nagpur, it supported fifteen European clergy- | 
invited to come to London, and deliver a ane age, : ted | 


men ordained as missionaries, nine converted | 
natives engaged in the work of the Christian minis- 
try, and a large band of teachers and assistants, | 
both native and European, from whom 4000 Indian | 
children were receiving a complete Christian edu- 
cation. In Nova Scotia, the Canadas, the West | 
Indies, the Cape, Australia, Madeira, Malta, Leg 

horn, and Gibraltar, there were ministers supported 

in whole or in part by the bounty of the Free | 


to the Evangelical Societies of France and of 
Geneva, to aid in circulating the Gospel over the 
@ontinent of Europe. In 1847, the Free Church 
raised for educational and missionary objects three 
times as much as the united Church of Scotland 
did in 1843. It had continued for four years to 
yield the princely revenue of 300,000/., and in 
that short period had contributed about a million 
and a half to the Christian cause.” 

The Free Church has since maintained a | 
steady course of prosperity. To the General | 
Assembly which has lately finished its annual 
eonvocation at Edinburgh, it was reported 
that the income of the Church for the past 
vear was 267.2317. and the total sum raised 
in the nine years since the disruption has 
been 2.742,9017. Thrown upon the Christian 
liberality of the people, the Church is prose- | 





other ecclesiastical functions, the bondage | 


| with much 


| cuting all its educational and philanthropic 
as well as religious labours, with an activity 
and success far exceeding what was displayed 
when dependent entirely on the state en- 
dowments. 

Dr. Hanna has recorded some interesting 
incidents connected with the delivery of the 
lectures at the Hanover Square Rooms. The 
admission was by tickets, which were given 
only to persons of influence, seats being re- 


_ served for members of the Houses of Parlia- 
/ment and other public functionaries. 


Never 
before had a Presbyterian clergyman the 
opportunity of addressing so brilliant an au- 
dience. Sometimes there were above five 
hundred of the Peers and Commoners present, 
with many of the bishops. 

““T was waiting,” says Dr. Chalmers of the 
first lecture, ‘“‘ with others, in a committee-room, 
when the Duke of Cambridge entered and inquired 
for me. I was accordingly introduced, and ex- 
changed a few sentences with him. He has very 
much the manner and appearance of his father, 
George IIT., who used to say of him that he was the 
only son of his who had not cost hima sigh. I had 
been told that he was a very great fidget, and that 
he would not sit still for a moment during the 
lecture; but it was strikingly the reverse He 
and his equerry, Colonel Jones, who were accommo- 
dated with a sofa directly before me, were among 
the most attentive, and to all appearance intelli- 
gent listeners, of the very high audience, all of 
whom seemed to sympathize with me to the utter- 
most.” 

The accounts given of the effeet of the 
speaker on the audience go far to confirm the 
opinion of Lord Jeffrey and other critics, as 
to Dr. Chalmers being the most Demosthenic 
orator of modern times :— 

‘* From the first word that escaped the lips of 
the lecturer till the concluding sentence, which 
died away amid the acclamations of the audience, 
the vivid interest was sustained with a deep and 
unflagging intensity. *“ * * The Doctor sat, 
when delivering his lectures, behind a small table, 
an attitude which seemed at first irreconcileable 
energy or effect. But such an anti- 
cipation was at once dispelled by the enthu- 


|siasm of the speaker, responded to, if possible, 


by the still more intense enthusiasm of the 


| audience; and, occasionally, the effect was even 


greatly increased by the eloquent man springing 


| unconsciously to his feet, and delivering with over- 


whelming power the more magnificent passages, a 
movement which, on one occasion at least, was 
imitated by the entire audience, when his words 
were responded to by a whirlwind of enthusiasm, 
which was probably never exceeded in the history 
of eloquence,” 

Such an effect upon such an audience may 


certainly be ranked among the most signal 


triumphs of oratory in any age. The in- 
fluence of the lectures, after they were 
printed, on public opinion, was no less re- 
markable, and the praise poured upon him 
was unmeasured. 

‘ Nothing was more striking, however, amidst 
all this excitement than the childlike humility of 
the great man himself. All the flattery seemed to 
produce no effect whatever on him; his mind was 
entirely absorbed in his great object ; and the same 
kind, playful, aud truly Christian spirit that so 
endeared him to us all was everywhere apparent in 
his conduct.”’ 

In the same year Dr. Chalmers read before 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
at Paris a paper on ‘ The Distinction, both in 


| principle and effect, between a Legal Charity 


for the Relief of Indigence and a Legal 
Charity for the Relief of Disease.’ To the 
subject of pauperigm he had always directed 
much attention, and a full record of his 
labours and writings on the subject is con- 
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tained in a previous volume of Dr. Hanna’s 
‘Memoir.’ When in Paris, he had frequent 
intercourse with the Duke de Broglie, Guizot, 
and other eminent men, of whom notices are 
here reported. An incident is mentioned 
concerning La Place, interesting in confirma- 
tion of the state of feeling of the philosopher 
in his last illness, as described by Professor 


} 


Sedgwick in his discourse on the studies of | 


the Universit 
interview wit 


him a few days before his 
death :— 


of Cambridge, who had an 


‘* Professor Stapfer told me, on the authority of | 
Baron Maurice, that La Place was restless and | 


inquiring on his last illness; that he sought for 
books, and had first Burnet’s ‘ Evidences on Chris- 
tianity’ read to him; that he rejected his view on 
miracles; that my ‘ Evidences’ were then read, 
with which he declared himself more satisfied, and 
more especially that it did not theorise on miracles, 
but treated them on the footing of historical. This 
the Professor had from Baron Maurice, of Geneva, 
himself, between whom and La Place the whole 
transaction took place. I am, therefore, to send 
my first new volume on the ‘ Evidences’ to Stapfer, 
that he might show the chapters on Hume and La 
Plave to the Baron, and others of the like mathe- 
matical taste and understanding.” 


A beautiful picture of the buoyant spirit | 


and genial character of the man appears in 
the account of.a visit paid by Dr. Chalmers 
to his native village of Anstruther in Fife, 
two years before his death, when sixty-five 
years of age:— 

‘Tt almost looked as if he came to take farewell, 
and as if that peculiarity of old age which sends 
it back to the days of childhood for its last earthly 
reminiscences had for a time and prematurely 
taken hold of him. His special object seemed to 
be to revive the recollections of his boyhood— 
gathering Johnny-Groats by the sea-beach of the 
Billowness, and lilacs from an ancient hedge, 
taking both away to be laid up in his repositories 
at Edinburgh. 
desk was found filled with relics of many kinds, 
among which was a piece of lilac, labelled ‘ Lilac 
from my father's garden.’ Not a place or person 
familiar to him in earlier years was left un- 
visited. On his way to the churchyard, he went 
up the very road along which he had gone of old 
to the parish school. Slipping into a poor-looking 
dwelling by the way, he said to his companion, 
Dr. Williamson, ‘I would just like to see the place 
where Lizzy Geen’s water-bucket used to stand,’ 
—the said water-bucket having been a favourite 
haunt of the overheated ball-players, and Lizzy a 
great favourite for the free access she allowed to 
it. He called on two contemporaries of his boy- 
hood, one of whom he had not seen for forty-five, 
the other for fifty-two years, and took the most 
boyish delight in recognising. how the ‘mould of 
antiquity had gathered upon their features,’ and 
in recounting stories of his schoolboy days. ‘James,’ 
said he to the oldest of the two, a tailor, now 


their own minister and schoolmaster an 


After his death, a drawer of his | 


upwards of eighty, who in those days had aston- . 


ished the children, and himself among the number, 
with displays of superior knowledge, ‘you were 
the first man that ever gave me something like a 
correct notion of the form of the earth. 
that it was round, but I thought always that it 
was round like a shilling till you told me that it 
was round like a marble.’ ‘ Well, John,’ said he 
to the other, whose face, like his own, had suffered 
severely from small-pox in his childhood, ‘ you and 
I have had one advantage over folk with finer 
faces,—theirs have been aye getting the waur, but 
ours have been aye getting the better o’ the wear "’ 
The dining-room of his grandfather's house had a 
fireplace fitted up behind with Dutch tiles adorned 
with various quaint devices, upon which he had 
used to feast his eyes in boyish wonder and delight. 
These he now sought out most diligently, but was 
grieved to find them all so blackened and begrimed 
by the smoke of half a century, that not one of his 
old windmills or bungomasters was visible. To one 


I knew 





apartment he felt a peculiar tie, as having been 
appropriated exclusively to his use in his college 
days when the love of solitary study was at times 
a passion. A visitor of old Mr. Chalmers once 
noticed him coming out of this room with a 
singular smile upon his face. When asked what 
had amused him, he said, ‘It’s Thomas there; I 
went in upon him and disturbed him in his studies, | 
and what do you think he exclaimed? ‘It’s too | 
bad that I can’t get even a room,—I just wish that | 
I had a world to myself to study in?” 

We must pass over without notice the 
abundant and noble labours of the last year | 
of Dr. Chalmers’ life, as Professor of Theology 
and Principal of the Free Church College, 
the leader of every public movement of piety | 
and benevolence in his native land; and, most | 
notable of all, his personal management and | 
superintendence of one of the most degraded | 
districts of Edinburgh, which he set apart as _ 
the field of a great moral experiment on the | 
efficacy of Christian agencies. For the details | 
of this successful experiment we must refer 
to Dr. Hanna’s ‘ Memoir,’ only here stating 
that through Dr. Chalmers’ exertions, a dis- | 
trict of the Scottish metropolis more neglected | 
and demoralized than any corner of our | 
huge Babylon, was raised high in the scale | 
of civilized and Christian cultivation. In a. 
locality, the people of which had been living 
in practical heathenism, with scarcely a tradi- | 
tion of religion, there is now a crowded church | 
and school, and every good result, social and | 
economic as well as religious, has crowned 
this well-directed effort of philanthropy. The 
poor people of the district already support 
in- 
stitutions, and give evidence of the happy in- 
fluence of the gospel in diffusing temporal as 
well as spiritual blessings. The character of 
Dr. Chalmers never shines with greater lustre 
than when, in the early days of the West 
Port Mission, he used to gather round him 
the outcast population of that district, and in 
an old tannery-loft, which served as a tempo- | 
rary church, expounded the Scriptures, and 
gave affectionate counsel to the rude but 
reverential listeners. He used to quote the 
saying of Talleyrand, “that there is nothing 
formidable in meeting the very lowest of the 
people, if you only meet them frankly,” the | 
truth of which he proved in his benevolent 
efforts for their highestwelfare. After a church 
had been built, and a regular minister ordained 
for the district, the good old man said— 

“I have now got the desire of my heart—the 
church is finished, the schools are flourishing, our 
ecclesiastical machinery is about complete, and all 
in good working order. God has indeed heard my 
prayer, and I could now lay down my head in 
peace and die.” 

He did not survive this, which he termed 
“the most joyful event of his life,” many 
weeks. In May, 1847, he died while asleep, 

eacefully ending his honourable and useful 
ife. What was the general feeling of his 
countrymen concerning him may be gathered 
from a few sentences of a graphic account of 
his funeral written by Hugh Miller, the 
geologist — ‘ i 

**Dust to dust; the grave now holds all that 
was mortal of Thomas Chalmers. Never before | 
did we witness such a funeral; nay, never before, | 
in at least the memory of man, did Scotland wit- | 
ness such a funeral. Greatness of the mere ex- 
trinsic type can always command a showy pageant ; 
but mere extrinsic greatness never yet succeeded 
in tgirpees. the tears of a people; and the spec- 
tacle of yesterday—in which the trappings of grief, 
worn not as idle signs, but as the representatives 
of a real sorrow, were borne by well-nigh half the 
population of the metropolis, and blackened the 
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| which a true man may attain. 


‘is struck with the magnituc 


the citizens are victimized equally with 








ee 


» and mile 
rarely wit. 
alth, when at 
Tr yet able to 
Spontaneously paid 
neas by the publie 


public ways for furlong after furlon 
after mile—was such as Scotland has 
nessed, and which mere rank or we 
the highest or the fullest, were neve 
buy. It was a solemn tribute, 
to departed goodness and great 
mind, a * 

‘The party-coloured thousands on the eminence 
above, all in silence, and many of them in a 
the far-stretching lines of the mourners below,— 
the effect, amid the general black, of the scarlet 
cloaks of the magistracy,—for the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, with much good taste and feeling had 
come in their robes of office, and attended by its 
officials and insignia, to manifest their spontaneous 
respect for the memory of the greatest of their 
countrymen,—the slow, measured tramp, that, with 
the rustle of the breeze, formed the only sounds 
audible in so vast an assemblage,—all conspired to 
compose a scene solemn and impressive in the 
highest degree, and of which the recollection will 
long survive in the memory of the spectators, 
There was a moral sublimity in the spectacle. It 


| spoke more emphatically than by words, of the 


dignity of intrinsic excellence, and of the height to 
It was the dust of 
a Presbyterian minister which the coffin contained: 
and yet they were burying him amid the tears of a 
nation, and with more than kingly honours.” 


In dismissing Dr. Hanna’s ‘ Memoir,’ with 


' the ability and judgment displayed in which 


we are generally satisfied, we cannot help 
repeating the remark formerly made by us, 
that the work is too long. Some of the 
topics introduced have merely a local and 
passing interest. Dr. Hanna might do good 
service, both in extending the fame of Dr. 
Chalmers, and promoting the interests he 
had so much at heart, by preparing a briefer 
memoir, likely to reach a wider circle of 
readers. 








Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches Afloat 
and Ashore. By Captain Mackinnon, R.Y. 
Two vols. 8vo. ColburnandCo. 

Tue Americans have in Captain Mackinnon 

a generous Britisher, who has done his best, 

though in a somewhat questionable manner, 

towards proclaiming the grandeur of their 
country, and the superiority of its manners 
and customs, to the disparagement of his own. 

Not having been much, we should ima- 

gine, in what is called ‘society’ in England, 

and finding a free entrée to all sorts of f0- 
ciety in America, he is naturally impresse 
with their hospitality and determined pro- 
gress. Never mind their chewing, and 
ting, and smoking, says our traveller, look 
their local institutions. They beat all crea: 
tion hollow. ‘* Whichever way the eye 8 


‘cast it is met with unmistakeable signs 
rapid improvement. 


Magnificent houses ™s¢ 
as if by magic, mammoth ocean stesmiers Te 
completed with astonishing celerity, a0 ai 
boats, nearly four hundred feet long, *PPe 
to glide on the waters like meteors. aes ; 
of these on end alongside St. Paul's Cathears’ 
and its extremity would nearly reach the note 
ball and cross.” ie 
Landing at New York, Captain Mackinnon 
; le of the hotess: 


but it is scarcely just to give the following 


an illustration of the charges:— ere 

“A gentleman who went incautiously ap et 
Broadway establishment, without eons. to 180 
gain, found that his week 


's bill amount “ 
“ongres 
dollars; equal to 37, A member of Cong 
informed me that on 


his way to Washing es, 
i : oe Astor fie 
stopped three hours in bed at the Astor 
and was charged for his brie 


f nap one and three 
quarter dollars (nearly 8s.) 


thst 
Thus it appear?" 
strange 
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dockyard the Captain is in 
Rg essay ae a smart account of the 
pe ship-building carried on there. Pass- 
on to Philadelphia he gives an account of 
ae system of education in that city, from 
ghich a hint in these times may not be un- 
acceptable:— 
“One of t 
objects is the school 


is deservedly consi 


he most remarkable and admirable 
-system of Philadelphia, which 
dered among the best in the 
gorld, The number and designation of the several 
astablishments are as follow: one high school, one 
normal school, fifty-three grammar schools, twenty- 
nine secondary, one hundred and thirty primary, 
aad forty unclassified. Total, two hundred and 
gy. In these, there are 45,383 students. And 
be it remembered that, with moderate abilities and 
reverance, any studeut can gain access to the 
hich school, where the system of education is above 
all praise, and very far superior to any college of 
which have ever heard. By the polite attention 
of Professor Hart, I was enabled to examine tho- 
roughly the different classes. t 
express my admiration of the proficiency of the 
papils, particularly in the classes of anatomy and 
physiology under Professor MeMurtrie, every stu- 
dent in which appeared to be thoroughly conver- 
sant with the structure of the human frame. All 
that choose, can enjoy gratuitously the advantage 
of this or any other class.” 


Being admitted freely to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, the Parliament 
of Washington is a subject of great admira- 
tion with the author, though here again his 
remarks do not say much for the nobility 
of the American character :— 


“ At this moment, I could not avoid thinking 
of the usual scene in the Speaker’s Gallery of our 
House of Commons, on any interesting occasion, 
where, when the visitor becomes interested in 
hearing some statesman of celebrity, and leans for- 
ward a little, he is suddenly startled by the Cock- 


attendance, exclaiming, in a very grandiloquent 
manner: ‘’Eds hup, ‘eds hup!’ to the inexpressible 
annoyance and loss of the unfortunate listeners. 
“The Houses of Congress are perfectly free from 
all such impertinent and uncalled-for assumptions 
of ‘Jacks in office.” In truth, the officials of every 
class in the United States are as famous for their 
civility and attention as their contem 
England are for the reverse. . - 
“The representative body, composed of about 


poraries in | 0 
e engage a carriage for Trenton Falls, I was politely 





I cannot sufficiently | 


two hundred and forty members, does not give a | 


stranger the idea of dignity or repose ; as the con- 


sant and loud conversation is accompanied by a | 
at my shooting-jacket and careless costume, I 


running fire of raps bestowed by honourable mem- 
on the desks before them, for the purpose of 
summoning the boys in attendance. These noises, 
coupled with the defective construction of the cham- 
bers, which causes five distinct echoes, render it 
becessary for the members to ‘roar again,’ if they 
intend to be audible. The consequence, as may be 
imagined, is an indescribable confusion of sounds : 
and the Violent efforts of the orators to be heard, 
* y excites them, articularly the Southern 
‘0, when the gesticulation at times becomes not 
yy ele gee but absolutely ludicrous. I fre- 
jes eard abuse bandied about; such as. ‘I 
wey 2 gop for that gentleman’s obtuse intel- 
thiek o 1 gue beat common sense into such a 
‘the lie’ dit "a Once, I regret to say, I heard 
ewered by os y given. This outrage was an- 
eile greater outrage, in the shape of a 
"g4 push or blow. The belli ies w 

Deedily we gerent parties were 
> Separated, and order was restored by all 


the members j oe : 
fies bers in the Vicinity rushing forward to the 


¥ “2 listened with 


t. Toombs, one of great interest to a speech by 


the representatives for Georgi 
mpegs 8 ves for Georgia. 
trying to her: the Army Appropriation Bill, and 
languages it reduced. With great command 
ably a. ®, and the voice of a Stentor, he was 
: moron the expenditure ; but the House 
ny careless and inattentive, and con- 


_ morning, Sir. 





versation was going on as usual. The loud flaps 
of the members’ books or hands were not discon- 
tinued fora moment. Onward bellowed the orator, 
in what might fairly be termed an able discourse, 
but still without any person appearing to listen to 
one word that was said. At length, he began to 
compare the cost of each individual soldier of the 
American army with the soldiers of the English 
army. ‘Look at Great Britain,’ urged he; ‘look 
at that vast and magnificent empire, on whose ter- 
ritories it may be truly said, without exaggeration, 
that the sun never sets.’ This was a lucky hit. 
Instantaneously the noise ceased. All tongues 


were hushed at the allusion to Great Britain, and | 
the orator proceeded with his harangue amidst | 


comparative silence. Several members who were 
seated behind him, and could not hear distinctly, 
changed their places, and came round in front. 
Soon a little crowd was collected on the floor of the 
House, apparently anxious to hear every word. 

* * 


* * 


‘‘On the Navy Appropriation Bill, a member | 
whose name I forget, attacked the navy in a bitter | 


and hostile spirit. Amongst other undignified and 


unstatesmanlike vituperation, he used the term, | 


‘Grog-soaked lieutenants.’ 
**T turned to an officer of rank in the American 
navy, standing close to me, and asked him what 


| the navy would say to such language. 


«« «They won’t care a cent about it,’ replied he ; 
‘it is all Buncome: besides, it is well known in 
our navy that the man who is talking in this man- 
ner had his ear bitten off by a rowdy, some time 
ago. I saw the whole proceeding ; and as I held a 


large stick in my hand, could easily have saved his | 


ear, by knocking the rowdy down. But, of course, 
I wouldn't, as he was always abusing the navy.’ 


* * * * 
‘In the evenings, numerous gentlemen were | 
solacing themselves with cigars. The passages 


outside both Chambers were crammed with these | 


fumigators, which rendered the air any thing but 
pure or agreeable. As, however, the ladies who 


| crowded the galleries did not object to it, no other 


ney voice of the door-keeper, or other official in | : “le 
| person had any business to complain. 


Arriving at Albany, the traveller had an 
opportunity of contrasting the unostentatious 
levee of President Fillmore with what he had 


imagined of the brilliant drawing-rooms of | 


Queen Victoria:— 
«¢ As I was proceeding out of the front door, to 


accosted by an American gentleman. 

‘©«The President,’ said he, 
Would you like to be presented ” 
“©¢ Very much,’ I replied. Then, looking aghast 
added: ‘ But will not this dress prevent my having 
that honour?’ 

«©*Not at all,’ replied the stranger who had 
accosted me; ‘your dress is quite good enough. 
This is a free country.’ ” ° - 

‘My turn at length came; and I had the great 
honour of shaking hands with Mr. Fillmore, who 
addressed me in a mauner full of natural dignity. 

«¢T am extremely sorry,’ said he, ‘that I was 
unable to receive you at Washington ;’ alluding to 
a death in his family, which stopped his receptions. 

“The President is a portly man, with frank and 
simple manners. His countenance bears strong 
indications of amiability and kindness of heart. — 

On turning to retire, I was invited to remain, 
and gladly took advantage of the opportunity. The 


good citizens continued to pour in without the | 


slightest bustle or confusion. Occasionally a lady 


appeared ; and all grasped the President's hand in | 


a hearty and affectionate manner. 
“As this was the first time I had ever beheld 


such a sight, I looked on with intense interest. 
Although there was a considerable crowd, and no 
police, the utmost order and regularity prevailed. 
In the course of my experience, I never beheld so 
courteous and well-conducted a crowd, altogether 
forming a strong contrast to the demeanour of the 
‘brilliant mob’ in a similar ceremony in England. 


‘will receive this | 


We now come to that part of the work 
where the interest really begins. After visit- 
ing the Falls of Niagara, Captain Mackinnon 
determines upon an excursion to Lake 
Michigan and the Western States. From 
this point his journal is full of lively narra- 
tive and sensible remarks, and we recom- 
mend it to all who have any thoughts of 
emigrating to a land teeming with the riches 
of vegetation and of animal life, uncorrupted 
with the immoderate passions and concomi- 
| tant evils that wait on the gold-seeker:— 

“* My great object was to get into the stream of 
emigration; and I went early in the morning to 
| Buffalo, and took my passage in one of the largest 

steamers plying between Buffalo and Detroit. 
| When I embarked, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
_there were several hundred passengers on board. 
I had an admirable cabin, and large four-post bed 
in it, with a window looking out on the sea. I 
thought that five hundred passengers must be a 
large cargo, but until nine at night they still con- 
_ tinued coming in, and I was told that about thirteen 
hundred were on board. They were principally 
emigrants from Europe, who had concentrated from 
| Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other seaport 
cities, At ten o'clock at mght we sailed. I saw 
} nine other steamers pass out before us, all appa- 
rently as crammed as we were. We arrived at 
Detroit, a distance of three hundred miles, at four 
o'clock the next evening; and in the meantime I 
ascertained something about these emigrants. <A 
great number were from Ireland, very few from 
England, but many Norwegians, Germans, and 
Dutch, and a great number from the Eastern 
| States, namely, Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
_chusetts, and Connecticut. c : " 
_ ** During the voyage I questioned several of the 
emigrants. Most of the natives and Canadians 
| were bound for Wisconsin, Illinois.and lowa, The 
/ Irish appeared uncertain and wayworn, and were 
huddled up in squalid masses, looking, as usual, 
utterly wretched. 
‘* Amongst the numerous stalwart rifle-bearers, 
I was much struck with the appearance of one, 
| who, eighteen years ago, had shouldered his rifle, 
taken his young wife by the hand, and gone into 
the woods of Michigan. 

‘““*]T have a nice farm now,’ said he; ‘but we 
still live in the settler’s log-house. You will, how- 
ever, have a hearty welcome when you come, and 
the sooner the better.’ 

‘In the course of conversation I found he was 
| returning from the east, with some beautiful Merino 
sheep. For four of these animals, which he had 
imported from France, he had paid 1000 dollars. 
This gentleman (for gentleman he was, both in 
manner and education) is a favourable specimen ot 
the rising class of American farmers.”’ 

Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan are now 
the scenes of busy and extensive trade, and 
the Michigan Central Railway Company is 
carrying the tide of emigrants onward, like 
-agiant armed against the powers of nature, 
'to clear the way for increasing civilization. 
' In steaming through the Straits of Mackinaw, 
| between Lakes Huron and Michigan, our 
' author, remarking on the crowd of western 
| passengers, says— 
|  ‘ How few years had elapsed since the land had 
| been redeemed from its Indian inhabitants. What 
| gigantic strides the Far West has taken in five 

years! and what a prospect 18 before it! Not an 
| old man was to be seen, because time enough had 





i 


| not passed to silver the hair of the first settlers. 
Leaving Beaver Island, the traveller now 

| steams for Green Bay and Fox’s River:— 
| On rising in the morning, we were running up 
Green Bay; well named from its appearance. At 
noon, the vessel was lashed alongside the wharf at 

the village, an embryo city. 

‘“T was accosted by several persons, anxious to 
sell farms. Curious to know their prices I led 
them on; and was much amused at their exorbitant 


| 
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demands—about three times more than they would 
gladly accept. From mistaken judgment, or rather 
mistaken interest, the good citizens of the ‘Far 
West’ will never allow any place to be eligible for 
the supposed emigrant, but theirown. This partial 
feeling renders it almost impossible for a stranger 
to form a true opinion without a personal inspec- 
tion. 7 = 

‘* Six miles above Green Bay there is a spacious 
lock, which enables the steamer to proceed above the 
first rapids. 
years old! On proceeding the scenery became 
wilder; the woods closing to the water's-edge. 
Suddenly a cry on deck called my attention ; a fat 
buck was discerned, swimming across the river. 
The movement on deck, slight as it was, attracted 
the «ttention of the concealed Indians. In a 
moment, a bark canoe shot out towards the deer, 
frantically propelled by its dusky crew. The 
animal wavered for a moment, turned towards the 


nearest shore, landed, and disappeared. 


* aa * o 


Wonderful work for a state only three | 





| promise of liberal payment induced him to leave 


‘‘When the canal (now in rapid progress) is | 


completed, there will be another link in the most 


| once more it gained the plank-road, about four 


. . . ° ' 
gigantic and wonderful chain of water-communica- | 


tion the world ever beheld. 


On the strength of | 


this communication being opened, villages are | 


springing up on the banks with unexampled rapi- 
dity. Appleton, for instance, has now upwards of 
one thousand inhabitants. It is exactly eighteen 
months since the first tree was felled. 

‘* The water-power on this river must render it 
a place of some importance. 
river falls forty-four feet in a mile, and the bed is 
full of small islands. This gives great advantage 
for applying the falling water. At Appleton the 
fall is thirty-four feet in one mile. We journeyed 
the nine miles of portage in a waggon, through 
dense woods. No person can understand the perils 
and dangers, from stumps and swamps, unless they 
have had experience. 

‘* Fortunately, Mr. Blood, our Jehu, was an ex- 
ceedingly careful and expert driver. After two 
hours and a half of torment, we weie brought up 
all standing, by running against a stump, still stick- 
ing out of the swamp. For a brief space we rested 
to give the horses breath. In the interval the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place. 

‘* First passenger.—‘ Pray, driver, are there any 
wolves about here ”’ 

*** Plenty,’ answered Mr. Blood, ‘ and bears too,’ 

** At this reply the passengers wriggled uneasily ; 
and in truth, the prospect was dreary enough: the 
waggon was at a dead lock; the night dark as 
pitch, with the certainty that all the bridges were 
broken, and the lowlands overflowed. 

***T guess I'll get out and feel for the road,’ said 
the driver. 

‘* Suiting the action to the word, out he jumped, 
throwing the reins on the horses’ backs. They, 
poor creatures, either jaded with their labours, or 
cowed by the distant howling of wolves, now dis- 
tinctly heard, remained perfectly still. 

‘‘ Here was a nice position for an English lady, 
one of the passengers. 

** Are you not afraid’ I heard her husband 
whisper in her ear. 

“*No,’ replied sae; ‘not whilst you are with 
me. 
‘* At this moment the driver returned, exclaim- 
ing that he knew where he was. 

‘** At his ‘ git up,’ intended as encouragement to 
the horses, they slowly drew us through the ewampy 
soil; at length, after several hair-breadth scapes, 
we arrived at Appleton.” 


| remainder (sixteen miles) was easily passed over by 


At Kaukanau, the | 


present of a silk handkerchief afforded him 


| were among the store. 


extricated the waggon, and we attempted to pro- | 
ceed. But, alas! every yard was a mud-hole or a | 
stump; and in a few minutes we were all shot | 
clean out into the mud, and the waggon capsized. 
This second disaster took a considerable time to | 
repair, and the young Englishman lost a large can | 
of varnish. ? “ . 

‘*All hands were hastily engaged in unloading 
the goods, and placing them on firm ground ; but 
every effort to drag out the waggon was useless, 
and the unfortunate machine was gradually sinking 
out of sight. One of the party was now despatched 
for more aid, while the remainder made a fire and 
prepared to dress some game. Our messenger for- 
tunately discovered, at no great distance, an Irish- 
man at plough with two teams of fine oxen. A 


his plough and come to our assistance. 

‘‘The four teams, three of oxen and one of 
horses, were now attached, and with a liberal allow- 
ance of ‘oxen-talk’ and whip, the unfortunate 
waggon was drawn out of its oozy bed. 

‘‘In this manner the cavalcade proceeded until 


miles from Fond-du-lac. The unplanked part of | 
the road was twenty-four miles, and occupied two 
days in passing, with six upsettings. The planked 


a single team of horses in two hours. 

‘* This will give some idea of the immense ad- 
vantage of these plank-roads. In fact, the new 
country that is without them, has little or no value, 
as the farmer cannot carry his produce to market, 
or get his supplies.” 





It is difficult to refrain from giving extracts | 
from the spirited accounts of the author’s 
numerous sporting excursions. In one of 
these he was induced to follow an old Indian 
woman to the tents of her tribe, and a | 


an opportunity of partaking their hospitality. | 
It was, however, rather abruptly terminated 
in the issue: 





‘““We soon arrived at the lodges, numbering 
three, and composed of long sticks, entwined, and 
covered with skins, &c. <A fire was soon made, 
gipsy fashion, and a large pot suspended over the 
embers. 

‘¢On the arrival of the old crone from her fish- 
ing, the bunch of fish was carelessly pitched into | 
the dirt, and the cookery commenced. At this 
moment, another Indian came in with a stock of 
squirrels, larger and fatter than I ever beheld; | 
black, grey, mouse-coloured, red, and, though last 
not least, a fine specimen of the flying squirrel, 
I seized hold of this last, 
and examined it with great interest; whilst the | 
cook was busily employed in skinning his brethren, 
and popping them into the pot. At length she 
looked for the one I was examining. I held it out 
to her by the tail, suspended over the cooking mess ; 
when, with a dextrous movement of ber knife, she 
severed the body, which fell plump into the seeth- 
ing cauldron. 

‘1 now began to doubt the prudence of dining 
with such companions, although the mess smelt 
very invitingly. My doubts were speedily changed 
to certainty, by seeing fish, scales, entrails, and all 


| thrown into the cauldron, and, to cap the climax, 


Capital roads are, however, formed by | 


laying down planks. During an excursion to 
Lake Winnebago, Captain Mackinnon had an 
opportunity of testing their advantage :— 


“* The first plunge of the horses from the smooth 
plank to the common rough road was sad indeed. 
A box of glass, part of our young Englishman's 
venture, was shot out of the waggon, and smashed 
to pieces. All the travellers jumped out to assist 
in ‘the straight,’ and found one wheel up to the 
axle in a mud-hole. 


A violent effort of all hands | 


some rats were pulled from a heap of rubbish, and 
actually added to the stew. My stomach began to | 
mutiny, and I was peremptorily compelled to run 
off.” 

The second volume is a sort of pot-pourri, 
including a further tour in America, an ex- 
tremely graphic account of a hurricane in 
Antigua, in which Captain Mackinnon had a 
narrow escape of his life; and the cruise of 
the Flame in the West Indies and Central 
America; then the attention of the reader is | 
diverted to Syria and Alexandria, and, lastly, 


to the Falkland Islands. 


—— 
Se eee 











century. 


-amusician, and played the violin. 


|origin or nature of this persu 
‘part, she is found nearly forty 


| extinguishing reports, not uns 


may smnile at either suppositio?, 


ee, 
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— hical Notice of Nicolo Paganin; 
. J. Fetis. Translated by ‘Wells By 
Guernsey. Schott and Co. * — 
LoNGFELLow, the American 
as truth in those we] 
1is— 


oet, chronicled 
-known lines of 


2 B35 . , 
** Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sul 
And departing leave behind us 


Footprints on the sands of T 


lime ; 


ime,” 

The lesson he meant to convey to mankind 
was this—that resolution and per 
are the secrets of success: 
out of every ten the axi: 
hold good. 


l perseverance 
and in nine cases 
te m will be found to 
The marvellous man whos 


bg . e life 
M. Fetis has here laid before us sa 
striking illustration of its truth. And pow 


that he is no more, and men’s minds are re. 
lieved from the prejudices and bewilderments 
under the influences of which they were wont 
to listen to his potent enchantments: now 
that the publication of his studies have con- 
vinced the eyes of men that the wondrous 
feats by which their ears were wont to be 
held in thrall were something more than mere 
tricks and feats of legerdemain—were, in fact, 
triumphs of patient, resolute perseverance, 
almost without a parallel—there will be 
awarded to him, by all competent authorities, 
the palm of being the greatest executant on 
his instrument that ever lived. 

M. Fetis commences the interesting work 
before us with a succinct but comprehensive 


history of the violin, tracing its origin back 


to a very early antiquity ; the crwth, a species 
of viol with six strings, being then in use 
among the Irish, and known in Britain at 
least as early. He follows it through its 
yarious alterations in form and structure 


/ until it assumes that now in use; the oldest 
'maker of vio/ins on record being, according 


to him, a native of Brittany, of the name of 
Jean Kerlin, about the middle of the fifteenth 
He then notices successively the 
great makers of Lombardy, Italy, the Tyrol, 
and subsequently of France, down to 1/94. 
He next adverts to the attempts made by the 
comparatively modern makers whio succeeded 
them, to discover the principles which lac 
guided their great predecessors in arriving & 
the perfection they did in the make ot their 
respective instruments. ‘The results are sufl- 
ciently curious. 
He then takes up the catalogue of illus- 
trious artistes who had made their repute 


' tions on the instrument, either as composers 


for, or performers on it, or both, beginning 
with Giovanni Battista; briefly notes te 
separate excellences of the most renownes 
of the Venetian, Italian, French, Germa®. 
and Belgian schools; and finally dwells on 
the subject of his memoir, who was born i 


. - “ a yd 
1784, and who, he says, was ‘‘at six hei oP 
“ * Paganini. 


was, how- 
ald; His 
a p pea re d 
nt of any 
si 


if we are to believe his biographer, 
ever, assisted by more than morta 
mother affirming that an angel had 
to her, and promised her the fulfilme Ae 
wish she eons prefer, and that she | é, 
asked that he should be the greatest f 
violinists. Whatever may have been 
asion OD 8 
years after- 


i ndant!¥ 
wards, when her prayers had bee i a which 
realized, reminding him eh =e pe ed 

) g him 
> subsequently published wit) | ae 
he subsequently p naringly spresd 


exhibited owed 


source. "* 
ut no oo 


that the powers which he 
their origin to a less hallowed 
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‘s strange ungainly figure, 
we Bee, ore colon the influence of 
: saroluntary power, surmounted as it 
ig a head of unusual length, the dark 
jeep-te B eyes in which, glared out with a wild- 

that could be perfectly appalling; his 
om attenuated features, cadaverous com- 
sion, sardonic smile, long black elf locks, 
‘hich he used to shake before settling himself 
in an attitude to play, so grotesque as to 
the result of dislocation of his whole 

frame; no one who remembers this—and who 
does not?—and can recall the effect produced 
be the first notes which came wailing forth 
fom his violin, amid the most breathless 
silence, but must confess that it was scarcely of 
earth. He is stated to have received lessons 
from his father, from Servetto, a musician 
st Genoa, and from Giacomo Costa, director 
of music there; and at eight years of age to 
have written his first sonata; at nine he 





several tours, which abound with incidents, 
many of them extremely amusing and very 
well told. His competition with Lafont, who 
had challenged him to a public performance, 
in which the challenger came off second best; 
his triumph at Naples over Danna, who had, 
like Pasini, prepared impossibilities for him, 
which he played, at a scientific musical re- 
union, at a glance; his previous vagaries at 
T'lorence, and several other incidents, are very 
amusingly narrated, until he brings him, in 
May, 1831, to London. His successes here 
are too well known to need mention. After 
an absence of six years, he returned to his 
native soil—to die! having previously played 
in 1834-5 at Genoa, Milan, and Parma, at 
each of which he alternately resided. 

It was at Paris, in 1839, that he was mulcted 
ina sum of 50,000 francs, awarded against 
him for an alleged breach of engagement, in 


| not playing at a casino, which he had engaged 
. “ os 


appeared in public—other children have done | 
the same; their after efforts have never | 


— his.—At twelve he was placed under | 


exander Rolla of Parma; his first interview 


with whom is very graphically given in Paga- | 


nini's own words. He also received lessons 
in harmony from Ghizetti. During this 

riod, about six months, he is related to 
fos unceasingly “occupied himself in dis- 
covering new effects on his instrument.” 
Quitting Parma in 1797, Paganini made his 


age of fifty-six, leaving to his natural son | 


first professional tour with his father to all | 


the principal towns of Lombardy—spreading 
wonder and admiration as he went. Several 
amusing anecdotes are given of his early 
powers. At Parma an eminent painter and 
violin player of the name of Pasini, to test his 
powers, brought the lad a MS. concerto, con- 


taini @ iffie ¢ a ere Serie , 
ag the most dificult passages, and be- | his breast that sweet agitation which is the reality 


of the beautiful. 


lieved to be insurmountable. He placed in 
Paganini’s hands an excellent Straduari violin, 
adding, “ This instrument shall be yours if 
you can play, in a masterly manner, this con- 
certo at first sight.” 


“If that is the case,” , 


stid Paganini, “ you may bid adieu to it; | 


ry forthwith, by his exquisite performance 
of the piece, threw Pasini into raptures. His 


-_ a3 @ young man was by no means free | 
om the follies and vices of youth; gambling | 


and looseness of morals sullied his fame. In 

however, he broke through them, and 
cemnaned again severe application to the 
; ia and at twenty-one began a new tour 
the : A At Lucca he became conductor of 
the Po nay and director of music to 
Persea “ae t the sister of Napoleon, 
ea” ed him with something more than 
the iat ; ere, on one occasion, he astonished 
dhinns ic Bao tea the salon with only two 
ros a ? in—the first and fourth. On 
auditors ed, ° the perfect ravishment of 
a rst a duet expressive of jealousy 
leresis ahe it reconciliation between two 
tohim, «yar ‘a was over, the Princess said 
would aot» are pericrmed im possibilities 
leat?” “Paonsiee B siting suffice for your 
iacdent, says 7 10 ilmself narrates the 
Uiempt ‘Pie, 3 promised to make the 
weeks after | i ea delighted me. Some 
‘Napoleon,’ ae my military sonata, 
August, before oe : performed on the 25th 
bp rilliant court. Its success 


tion for the @ o>. xPectations; my predilec- 
6 M . 
MS are at t ttring dates from this period.” 
“aries of his he; isposed of all the received 
y 4aving worn o 
a ut the others durin 
Hig hoz Prisonment. 6 


Pher follows him through his 


8 being compelled to adopt one | 








to do, before discovering that it was a place 
of ill-repute. When this decision was pro- 
nounced he was dying—his malady, phthisis 
of the larynx. His medical man advised his 
removal to Marseilles; he went—to 


and there died on the 27th May, 1840, at the 


| 
| 


| 


ing, out of compliment to the Parisians, a 
concerto of Kreutzer’s, and one of Rode’s, 
which he played as well perhaps, but certainly 
not better, than many others had done, and 
will again. The lesson was not lost upon 
him,—he never repeated it. One strange fact, 
if it be one, remains to be mentioned. He 
frequently insisted that his talent was the 
result of a secret discovered by him, which 


he would reveal in a ‘Study for the Violin,’ 


little | 
| purpose—and removed subsequently to Nice, 


his immense fortune and the title of Baron. | 
the pamphlet, M. letis, in er of the 


His last hours are thus affectingly given by 
an Italian writer :— 

‘On the last night of his existence he appeared 
unusually tranquil. He had slept little. When 
he awoke, he requested that the curtains of his bed 
should be drawn aside, to contemplate the moon, 
which was advancing calmly in the immensity of 
the pure heavens. While steadfastly gazing at the 
luminous orb he again became drowsy, but the 
murmuring of the neighbouring trees awakened in 


At this solemn hour he seemed 
desirous to return to nature all the soft sensations 


before his death. It was only to consist of a 
small number of pages, and * should cause the 
greatest consternation among violinists.” He 
used to cite, in support of the infallibility of 
his secret, the attempts that were made at 
Naples by a violoncellist of little talent, 
named Gaetano Ciandelli, who, by virtue of 
the revelation of the mystery, became trans- 
formed, in one morning, to a virtuoso. Paga- 
nini died, but did not reveal the secret. M. 
Fetis well remarks :— 

‘Apart from the study of mechanism—for which 
there is no substitute—no secret can exist from 


talent but that which nature implants in the heart 


of the artist. There is, however, something as- 
tounding and mysterious in the faculty which 
Paganini possessed of invariably overcoming the 
most unheard-of difficulties without ever touching 
the violin except at concerts and rehearsals,” 


In a subsequent page, the last but one of 


publication of the celebrated ‘Studies’ of 
Paganini, for which every violinist had been 
more than twenty years looking forward with 
anxiety and curiosity, ‘ Few,” he says, ‘ ima- 
gined the great truths which would manifest 
themselves by the revelation of the secrets 
of his music; none could foresee how much 


'this great man would be elevated when the 


| playing, were placed before them. 


which had robbed care of its stings—he sent to | 


heaven, with its last sounds, the last sigh of a life 
which had been all melody.” 


That instrument he bequeathed to his 
favourite pupil and friend, Camillo Sivori. 
His property was estimated at upwards of 
80,0007. He was, during the greater part of 
his life, a fearful sufferer from something like 
cholera, which constantly reduced him to the 


medicine of Le Roy greatly contributed to his 
emaciation. It was to these that his frequent 
causes of temporary withdrawal from before 
the public were owing; and which male- 
volence converted into ‘imprisonments’ and 
all sorts of disgraces. 


inventions. 

A number of anecdotes are given towards 
the close of the book illustrative of his habits, 
manners, temper, and so forth, which are 
highly characteristic, but for which we regret 
we have not space. An elaborate and most 
accurate description is also given of his pecu- 
liarities in playing, and most just homage 1s 
rendered to his wondrous powers. 
his success appears to have been less than 


Isewhere; because, instead of playing those | 
aecattioda ot th gins violin out of the case, pass his left hand up 


compositions of his own, which were written 
for the purpose of showing the unapproached 
mastery that he had achieved over the 
greatest difficulties of which the instrument 


was capable, he contented himself with play- , 


a 


Crimes of all kinds, | 
murder not excepted, were attributed to him | 
| —all of which his biographer, who traces his 
'whole life, shows to have been the purest 


executed, while 
Some of 
his eflects, the most easy of execution, were 


prodigious difficulties he 


which he was then possessed of; stretching forth | hastily copied, and the mystery of his talent 
his hand towards his enchanted violin—to the | Was supposed to have been discovered.” But 
faithful companion of his travels—to the magician | there his imitators were compelled to stop. 


The real secret of Pagauini’s mechanical 
superiority M. Fetis himself elsewhere un- 
consciously discloses. 

‘Tt was, however, only after his return to Genoa 
that he wrote his first compositions for the violin. 
This music was so difficult that he was obliged to 
study it himself with increasing perseverance, and 
to make constant efforts to solve problems unknown 
to other violinists. He was seen to have tried the 


| same passage in a thousand different ways during 


es int. Ani derate use of a quack | 
lowest point. An immoderate 7 'ten or twelve hours, and be completely over- 


whelmed with fatigue at the end of the day.” 


Here lies the secret. Gifted with genius, 
and that of the highest order, of its kind, 
Paganini undoubtedly was; but he was also 
gifted with that which is genius’s best hand- 
maid—perseverance. The intensity and seve- 


_rity of his early study sufficiently accounts for 


what passed for a miracle in his after life— 
namely, his zever practising. Mr. Harris, his 
secretary, and we for more than a year 
never left him, never saw him once take his 
violin from its case; & propos to which a 
most amusing anecdote is given, at page 52, 
of an Englishman who followed Paganini for 
six months from place to place, putting up at 


the same hotel, on purpose to try to get a 


In Paris | 


| 


chance of hearing him play over some of his 
difficulties ; and who, at last, peeping through 
the key-hole of his door, saw Paganini take his 


and down the finger-board, and then, put it 
up again! The Englishman on this gave up 
his pursuit, and returned to England. 

We agree with M. Fetis that many violinists 
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have equalled, several surpassed, Paganini in | state, at good salaries; their duties being, 
tone and in true feeling. In mechanical ex- | first, to stock with fish, by their system, such 


cellence, in the perfect _——? of the instru- 
ment, none have come up to him. Paganini 
was a great guitarist as well as violinist. 


cer 


re ee 


The Artificial Production of Fish. By Pis- 
earius. 8vo. pp. 12. Reeve and Co. 
Tuts is a brief and lucid account of a most 








rivers as should be pointed out to them, and, 
next, to teach that system to the peasantry. 
Honours now flowed in upon them, for we are 
told that “‘they were treated as men who 
have made a great scientific discovery, and 
secured an immense benefit to their country. 


Many savans vied with each other in doing 


important subject, which has been strangely | 
neglected. It was proved many years ago, | 


that a great addition might be made to thie | 


quantity and quality of our food, by taking 
advantage of the physiology of fishes, and 
that our rivers, lakes, and ponds might 
become the source of considerable emolu- 
ment, by a proper attention to this branch of 
domestic economy. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans were evidently possessed of some 
method of breeding fish artificially ; for it is 
related that Octavius bred ‘ giltheads’ in the 
sea, ‘like corn upon the ground.” Within 
our own time, several highly successful expe- 
riments have been made, proving that fish 
nef be produced in the greatest abundance, 
and even transplanted from distant countries. 
Thus the goramy of the Indian continent, a 
delicious fresh-water fish, has been introduced 
with the greatest success by the French into 
the Mauritius, and we may also cite the gold 
and silver fish of China, which have been 
naturalized both in England and in many 
parts of Europe. 

Professor Agassiz, who has paid much 
attention to the artificial production of fish, 
declared some years ago, that the ova of all 
fish, when properly impregnated, can be con- 
veyed across the Atlantic as safely as if it 
were naturally deposited by the parent fish, 
so that any quantity of salmon or other spawn 
can (after impregnation) be carried to other 
streams, however distant. And Sir F. Mac- 
kenzie, of Conan, Ross-shire, in a paper pub- 


made in 1840, for breeding salmon and ot 
fish artificially, which were attended with 
such remarkable success, that it is surpris- 
ing they were not followed up on a large 
scale. It appears, according to the present 
weer poe that about the same time as the 
ate of the above experiments, the diminution 
in the number of fresh-water fish in France 
aroused the serious attention of two humble 





them honour, and the President of the Re- 
public and his ministers made them dine at 
their tables, and figure at their receptions. 
A commission, consisting of distinguished 
scientific men, was appointed to superintend 
their operations.” 

The prodigious success of their labours may 
be estimated from an official report made to 
the Academy of Sciences in 1849, by which 
it appears that they had formed a piece of 
water, in which they had between five and 
six million trout, aged from one to three 
years, and the production of that year was 
expected to increase that vast number by 
several hundred thousand. Since Gehin and 
Remy have been taken into the service of 
the French government, they have stocked 
streams and rivers in several departments of 
France, and have created abundance of good 
food where the greatest scarcity prevailed. 

The shilling pamphlet before us details, in 
a clear and comprehensive manner, the 
modus operandi of these self-taught ichthyo- 
logists. Their system is applicable to every 
description of fresh-water fish, and has been 
tried in France with successful results on 
salmon, trout, carp, pike, tench, and perch. 
We are confident that, when these facts are 
known, our country gentlemen will pay fully 
as much attention to their waters as their 
lands; and ‘ Piscarius’ deserves our best 
thanks for his publication. It demonstrates 
that an immense addition may be made to the 
people's food with scarcely any expense, and 


describes clearly how this good may be 
lished in 1841, details experiments which hg 


fishermen, named Gehin and Remy, living in | 


the obscure village of La Bresse, in the de- 


partment of the Vosges, in France. They do | 


not seem to have been aware of the labours 


of scientific ichthyologists, and, utterly igno- | 


rant of the nature of previous experiments, 


hit upon precisely the same method of artifi- | 


ucing fish as had been discovered | At the same time the editor has not followed the 
Their first expe- | 


cially p 
by Sir Francis Mackenzie. 
riment was crowned with extraordinary 
success. This was in 1841, only one year 
after those of the Scottish baronet. In 
1842, 1843, and 1844, they again repeated 
their experiments, and in each case in the 
most triumphant manner. In the latter year 
they were rewarded by receiving a medal and 
a sum of money from the Société d'Emulation 
des Vosges, and in the course of a short time 
succeeded in stocking the waters of that part 
of France where they resided with “‘ millions 
of trout.” At the end of a few years, their 
operations became of such magnitude and 
importance, as to command the attention of 
the French government. Gehin and Remy 
were accordingly summoned to Paris, and 
taken at once into the employment of the 


effected. 








NOTICES. 


The Works of Horace ; with English Notes, for the 
Use of Schools and Colleges. By J. L. Lincolm, 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature 
in Brown University. New York. 

WE call attention to this work because it is the 

most useful school edition of Horace which we 

have yet seen. The editor has evidently bestowed 
great pains and labour upon his task. The notes, 
which are printed at the end of the work, and not 
at the foot of the page, display sound and accurate 
scholarship, without pedantry or any useless parade 
of learning. They contain just the kind of infor- 
mation which a young student requires. Difficult 
passages are interpreted, and all allusions to my- 
thological and archeological subjects are explained. 


example of his countryman, Professor Anthon, in 
giving a translation of almost every passage, a 
practice most injurious to a student’s progress. 
Prefixed to the work isa well-written life of Horace, 
and to each separate poem an analysis of its con- 
tents. Altogether the book is most creditable to 
American scholarship, and deserves to be intro- 
duced into our own schools. 

Symbols and Emblems of Early and Medieval Chris- 
tian Art. By Louisa Twining. Longman & Co. 
THIS is a compilation of considerable merit, and 
one which cannot fail at this time to prove of great 
service to students of the peculiar and sometimes 
abstruse symbolism of which it treats. Scarcely a 
church or monument of the middle ages is without 
some emblem or device which is as inexplicable to 
the many as the hieroglyphs of ancient Egypt. | 
Some of the works from which the authorities in | 


this volume are derived are inaccessible to many, | 
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or rare and expensive, and the : 
us very faithful sepessentations of a 
graphic portions as illustrate her 
drawings appear to have been ex 
own hand, and it is easy to perceiy 
has been performed with fidelity, The expla 

tions are given in a sensible and very intell ble 
manner. No attempt is made at far-fetched illu. 
tration ; but enough is said to explain at on th 
symbol delineated, and its mystical significatie ‘ 
Miss Twining modestly confesses that she h e 
attempted to exhaust the subject ; but that an 
aim is simply to collect and ‘I 


toc arrange in chronologi 
order the principal forms that have been or 


symbolically in the different periods of art, W 
could have wished that her authorities had in 
some cases, been derived from the objects dg 
selves, and not through the medium of copies We 
do not mean by this remark to impeach the general 
accuracy of her delineations, which, in many jp. 
stances, we have tested; but rather to encourage 
her for the future to derive, when possible, all her 
illustrations from the actual representations, Many 
of the countless coins of the middle ages would 
supply her with innumerable appropriate emblems 
and there are some in the English series, especially 
that of the Angel, which would furnish another 
very significant emblem for her eightieth plate, 


Londres au point de vue Belge. By L. Jottrand. 
Brussels : Muquardt. 

Most of the Frenchmen who last year made the 
Great Exhibition the pretext for inditing sundry 
books and innumerable feuilletons on our modern 
Babylon and its inhabitants, were, it may be 
remembered, so much under the influence of an il!- 
natured, envious, snarling, Anglophobia-ish dispos- 
tion, that they could see nothing to admire in 
anything, and saw everything faulty in everything ; 
all, without exception, was barren, or worse than 
barren, in their eyes. But the brave Belge, M. Jot- 
trand, who now writes on the huge city, is of a very 
different stamp. No hatred has he of the perfidious 
Albioners; no burning envy, no malignant injustice 
fill his heart. His spectacles are not so made as 
to represent everything in an unfavourable light ; 
on the contrary, he comes amongst us with all the 
friendly cordial feelings of a kinsman, and studies 
us with such excessive kindliness that he finds all 
is good and admirable. He admires our absence 
of passports; he admires our cabs ; he is like a fish 
in water in our climate; he is in raptures with our 
parks; he is proud of our police ; he is enthusiastic 
in praises of our late great statesman, Peel ; he 
prefers the names of our streets to those of Paris 
he, like us, hates soldiers, and feels his free heart 
swell within him at not meeting them at every 
step, as in continental cities ; he is almost frantic 
with delight at the admirable manner in which our 
streets are swept, lighted, and watered ; his very 
soul melts within him at the contemplation of our 
boundless private charity ; he grins from ear to er 
at the mock judge and jury trials of certain of wad 
taverns; he is lost in wonder at our drama, ot! 
theatres, our music, and —hear it, ye Cockneys:— 
our dancing; and finally, he proclaims our news: 
papers the most marvellous things in civilization. 


Vagaries of Life. By W. Wellington Cairnes, Esq. 
“2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 

THE writer of this book appears to be an sa. 
jovial man, who can talk trifles with 0: 900 
fluency, and at the same time with much occasi¢ : 
point and shrewdness. But something more — 
off-hand cleverness is expected in an beey=r able 
slang phrases and colloquial familiarites pon -- 
among companions in conversation, are hy Ris 
to readers who are supposed to be stranger at 
with language as with dress, a man does =n yon" 
in the streets of London in the dressing go%" 
slippers in which he luxuriates in an Inc abye 
rack-room. Mr. Cairnes must attend some 
custom and decency in his mental equipmen o be 
cares to stand well with the public before wht 


has given 
such of their 
theme. 

ecuted by her 
e that the task 





| appears, Some 


of his faults arse from caress” 
ness, others are evidently the aoe 
inexperience, as indicated by the 


played in the prefatory dedication to Lord Torning: 
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re late Governor of Ceylon. We advise Mr. 
ton, 


+e wit with more common sense, 
Coires to temper Ms straint upon the colloquial 
rod to pit oe In the ‘ Vagaries of Life’ there 
bvity or} delineations of character hit off, 
audios scenes of ‘Vanity Fair’ are cleverly 
rer The author has good power of observing 
depictin both persons and events, and only 
So ® wisdora and skill in the art of writ- 
sce himself acceptable and entertaining 
aha circle of readers than can be expected 
tobe pleaved with this his first literary effort. 
a the North-Western Provinces of India. 
Bee aries Raikes, Magistrate and Collector of 
By oorie. Chapman and Hall. 
Most of the papers collected in this volume have 
already appeared in an Indian periodical, the 
: ine. Few European readers are 


M . 
Sara eve met with them in that quarter, and 
the importance of some of the questions discussed, 


‘on with the parliamentary investigation 
een athirs, Wades the author now to repub- 
lish them. His position and experience as one of 
the Company’s civil servants entitle him to atten- 
tion on the subjects of which he writes, the variety 
as well as importance of which are obvious from 
the mere announcement of their contents. Four 
of the papers refer to the landed tenures of the 
north-western provinces, com prehending a descrip- 
tion of the revenue system, the condition of the 
cultivators, the relation of the Rajpoot labourer 
and the proprietors to the British magistrate and 
collectors and the Company. In these papers 
sketches are given of the duties and employments 
of magistrates in those provinces, derived from 
notes and journals of the author’s own experience. 


been published. The opening paper on ‘‘female 


ishaticide” has been publicly approved by the | occasional notes and remarks, the usefulness of 


Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, and by him been | 


extensively circulated among official personages in 
the upper provinces. The whole work is worthy 
of the attention of all who are interested in Indian 
affairs. 


The Land of the Morning. A Record of Two Visits 
to Palestine. By the Rev. H. B. Whitaker Chur- 
ton, M.A. Hatchard. 

TRERE are now so many books of travels in Syria 

and the East that some ingenuity is requisite in 

finding a new title, as well as any diversity in the 
materials of the volume. For mere compilations 
this diversity is now hopeless, but the record of per- 
sonal journeys and the expression of the thoughts 
of individual pilgrims always afford some novelty 
and variety of subject. In this volume, which is 
remarkable for its external neatness as well as its 
internal worth, the intelligent observations and 
pous reflections of the author sustain the interest 
the reader in scenes with which he is already 
__The writer takes a deep interest in 

the condition of the Jewish people and their future 
y, and this feeling has influenced his remarks 
out his travels. He is a believer in the 
= reign of the Messiah in Jerusalem restored 

; 2 monarchy, and he has given the title 

* his book as symbolical of Palestine being the 


and where the light of ; Slestine 
ton the earth, ight of a happier day is to dawn 


The Blithedale Romance. By Nathaniel Hawtborne. 

vs ae 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
nal Arcong phases of human life, and remarkable 
whines tions of personal character, are in these 
nh mstee The book is half romance and 
tle ty, partly a narrative of facts, partly a 
Pee nl used to express the writer’s observa- 
; YS war yon _The history of an odd ex- 
periment erican Socialism, with the author’s 
this and descriptions of the chief characters 
lek} ern Arcadia, form the substance of the 
mat 3 of the persons introduced the 
Leash “iP ut feel deep interest, especially in 
sings on ik riscilla. The author's remarks and 
mt nest’ 2 general, and life at Brook Farm 
ie ta often amusing, and sometimes 
tle, this be; ity of vanities is the moral of the 
‘ascribed on the Blithedale Arcadia, 


as on all earthly scenes; but the philosophy of the 
author at the end of his experience does not reach 
much above the epicurean level of advocating pre- 
sent enjoyment, in the vain expectation of human 
amelioration or progress. Mr. Hawthorne is one 
of the most agreeable of Transatlantic writers, both 
from the freshness of his style and the novelty of 
his subjects. 











| SUMMARY. 


|THE first volume of The Illustrated Exhibitor, 
| and Magazine of Art, one of the best and most 
_ popular publications to which the Great Exhibition 
| gave rise, has just been issued. It is a book of 
| upwards of four hundred pages, with about the 
same number of illustrations. The woodcuts are 
far superior to anything of the kind hitherto 
attempted in cheap serial literature, and the variety 
and value of the information contained in the letter- 
press may receive equal praise. From painting, 
sculpture, architecture, history, biography, manu- 
factures, inventions, ornamental works, scenery, 
and many other departments of knowledge or art, 
the materials are derived. The work, as it came 
out in parts, has been to many a source of periodi- 
cal instruction and entertainment, and the volumes 
will be welcomed to a permanent place in many a 
library. 

Mr. Nicholas Pocock, late Fellow of Queen’s, 


| 








and at various times one of ‘ the public examiners’ 
in the University of Oxford, publishes, for the use 
of beginners in mathematics, The First Two Books 
of Euclid, after the text of Simson, with additional 
figures, notes, explanations, and deductions. The 
merit of the book consists in the clearness of the 





_ typography, and the arrangement of the distinct 


e Indian police have not previously | range ! 
Rome noise cos pos P y | statements of a proposition in separate lines, so as 


to assist the learner to follow the arguments, with 


which to dull students is suggested by Mr, Pocock’s 
experience as an examiner. 

A Latin Grammar, containing Part I., the Eton 
Grammar, revised and corrected, and Part II., a 
larger grammar in English, for the higher classes 
in schools, has been prepared by the Rev. J. T. 
White, A.M., one of the Masters of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, London. In the first part of the book, the 
author has not ventured to depart far from the 
time-honoured text, but where alterations are 
made, especially in the syntax, the improvements 
are obvious. The second part of the volume con- 
tains a great variety of useful matter. The con- 
cluding chapter on Prosody is more complete, and 
the whole of the part on Syntax more clear, than 
the corresponding portions of any Latin grammar 
now in use in our public schools. 


the East, which the author made in company with 
the Rev. J. Leechman. The Baptist mission at 
Serampore was one of the earliest and most effi- 
cient missions of modern Protestants, and the 
names of Carey, Marshman, and others distin- 
guished for high scholarship as well as Christian 
zeal, are connected with that Society. The volume 
contains several observations on the condition of 
the countries visited, in addition to the special sub- 
jects for which the journey was undertaken. 

The fourth of Mr. Joseph Hunter's Critical and 
Historical Tracts is entitled The Ballad-hero, Robin 
Hood, in which an attempt is made to separate the 
real from the mythical in this celebrated hero of 
old English minstrelsy. The discussion is curious, 
and, as treated by Mr. Hunter, not without import- 
ance in Liesevteel as well as literary points of view. 

A volume entitled The Flower, Fruit, and Kitchen 
Garden, with directions for every branch of fruit, 
flower, and vegetable culture, contains a great 
amount of useful and practical information, but 
without good arrangement, and the book igvery 
rough in its printing and illustrations. 

Among cheap series of publications, Life in 
Mexico, by Madame Calderon, appears in the ‘ Book- 
case,’ and The Wilmingtons, by the author of ‘Emilia 
Wyndham,’ in the ‘Parlour Library.’ 
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ON CERTAIN FOREIGN WARS OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS, 


THE conquest of the people of the land of Kheta, 
or Sheta, and the many races with which they were 
confederate, was the grand exploit of the reign of 
Rameses II., the greatest of the Pharaohs; and the 





Two acceptable additions to the Travellers’ 
Library are, Brittany and the Bible, with Remarks 
on the French People and their Affairs, by J. Hope, 
and The Natural History of Creation, by T. Lindley 
Kemp. The first of these, forming the twenty- 
third of the series, consists of notes and remarks, 
chiefly written during several years’ residence in | 
different parts of Brittany. In the circulation of | 
the Scriptures in that country the author has taken 
much interest, as indicated by the title. But 
besides the part of the work relating to Romanism 
and Protestantism, and to religious questions, the 
general remarks on the social condition of the 
country are full of interest. Some observations are 
added on the political results of the last revolution 
in France, and the relations of the present régime 
of Louis Napoleon to England. The warnings | 
contained in the last pages are worthy of being | 
weighed. Altogether the book contains important | 
matter, conveyed with much liveliness of style. | 
The other volume, by Dr. Kemp of Edinburgh, | 
presents an outline of some of the processes of | 
physiology most interesting for popular reading, 
such as on the circulation of the blood, on digestion, | 
the causes of disease and death, and the principles 
of preventive and therapeutic practice by physi- | 
cians. 

In the Journal of a Tour in Ceylon and India, | 


by Joshua Russell, the report is given of a visit to | 
the stations of the Baptist Missionary Society in | 








strong city which was the basis of their operations, 
menaced, and perhaps taken, by Thothmes III., 
counted among the places held by, or tributary to, 
Amenoph III., taken by Sethee I., and the great 
reliance of the bravest opponents of Rameses II., 
must have been in those days the strongest city on 
the way to Mesopotamia from Egypt. Its identi- 
fication affords a key to the comprehension of the 
Egyptian campaigns in very remote times, and 
illustrates the sacred annals of the Bible, and the 
records of the kings of Assyria. 

The name of this city, ‘‘ Ketesh,” can hardly be 
doubted to be the same as the biblical ‘‘ Kadesh,” 
applied to several towns, and meaning “‘ the sacred 
city,” and since in hieroglyphics the great Syrian 
goddess is (at least once) called ‘‘ Ketesh,” it is 
most probable on this ground alone that the city 
was sacred to her. This goddess was also called 
‘‘Ashtaroth,” or ‘‘Ashtoreth,” ‘‘ Atargatis,” and 


|  Derketo,” the last of which names was probably 


a Greek corruption of the second, as indeed Pliny 
has remarked. Now, we find a strong place on the 
eastern frontier of Palestine bearing the name of 
‘ Carnaim,” or ‘Carnion,” and having a temple 
called the ‘“‘ Atargateion,” or Temple of Atargatis, 


| which was also a fortress, or contained in the 
citadel of the town, mentioned in the Apocrypha 
‘as having been taken by Judas Maccabwus, and 
this town is called in the Book of Genesis ‘‘ Ashta- 


roth-Karnaim,” and afterwards, as in succeeding 
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books, ‘‘ Ashtaroth.” Thus Ashtaroth was the 
name of a goddess and of a city, and so was Ketesh ; 
and since Ashtaroth and Ketesh are names of the 
same goddess, we have very strong reason for in- 
ferring that they were also names of the same city. 

Another reason for this identification is furnished 
by our finding it stated in the hieroglyphics of the 
scene in which Sethee-I. is represented taking 
Ketesh, that it was situated in the land of ‘‘ Amar,” 
or “‘ Amor.” For the land of Amar, or Amor, 
perfectly agrees with the land of the Amorites, 
wherein was situated Ashtaroth-Karnaim, one of 
the two seats of an Amorite king, Og, the king of 
Bashan, who ruled one of the two Amorite king- 
doms beyond Jordan, until Moses and the children 
of Israel slew him, and possessed his land. 

Ketesh was defended by the people of the land 
of Kheta, who, I believe myself able most satisfac- 
torily to show, were Hittites, as they have been 
supposed to have been by more than one previous 
writer. The Hittites were a powerful race, with 
many kings and chariots, eager to engage volun- 
tarily or for pay in defending neighbouring tracts 
from powerful foes. These facts we learn from the 
Bible. 

The description of Ashtaroth-Karnaim in the 
Second Book of Maccabees, and the present charac- 
ter of the neighbourhood of El-Mezéreeb (the 
modern name of the place), agree admirably with 
the representations of Ketesh upon the Egyptian 
monuments, There is a stream, a small lake, with 
an island and promontory, in the present day; and 
we read that in the time of the Maccabees the place 
was ‘‘strong and great,”* ‘‘hard to besiege and 
uneasy to come unto, by reason of the straitness of 
all the places ;+ and a brook appears then to have 
flowed near it. 

Thothmes III. is related (in the famous inscrip- 
tion recording his expeditions and the tributary 
presents which he received in certain years of his 
reign) to have approached Ketesh, and perhaps 
captured it, in a maritime expedition. For this 
we could easily account by supposing that the king 
of Egypt landed at Tyre, or some other port on the 
coast of Palestine or Syria, and crossed to the 
borders of Bashan. 

A very important confirmation of what I have 
mivanced is found in the history of Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim, which we obtain from the Bible and from 
the Apocrypha. It is first mentioned in the 
account of that expedition of Chedorlaomer and 
his royal confederates, which was disastrously ter- 
minated by the attack of Abraham, where we read 
that Chedorlaomer and the kings that were with 
him came and smote the Rephaims in Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim, and afterwards other peoples. In these 
days, therefore, Ashtaroth-Karnaim appears to have 
been a strong city inhabited by one of those giant 
tribes renowned for might and valour, and to have 
been the first important place in Palestine taken 
by the confederate kings. When the Israelites, 
led by Moses, began to take possession of the pro- 
mised land, they conquered the territories of two 
kings of the Amorites beyond Jordan. The first 
of these was Sihon, king of the Amorites, who 
dwelt at Heshbon; and the second, Og, the king 
of Bashan, who alone remained of the remnant of 
the Rephaim, and whose capitals were Ashtaroth 
(doubtless the same as Ashtaroth-Karnaim) and 
Edrei. Of his kingdom, Moses, the commander of 
the conquering people, relating what he actually 
witnessed, says, ‘‘ And we took all his cities at 
that time; there was not a city which we took not 
from them ; threescore cities, all the region of 
Argob, the kingdom of Og in Bashan. All these 
cities [were] fenced with high walls, gates, and 
bars ; ide unwalled towns a great many.”*+ 
Likewise, in the account of the reign of Solomon. 
we read that one of his officers was over “‘ the 
region of Argob, which [is] in Bashan, threescore 
great cities with walls and brazen bars:’¢ from 
which, compared with other passages, it is evident 


the cities of which is mentioned by Moses, because 





* 1 Mace. rv. 26. 
* Deut, iii, 4, 5, 


Macc. xii 21, 


+2 
§ 1 Kings iv, 13, 





ne 


of their being so many and so strong. The three- 
score cities of Argob do not seem to have been 
destroyed by the children of Israel, as their number 
was the same in the days of King Solomon. It is, 
indeed, related, that those of the Israelites to whom 
the land beyond Jordan was given, built certain 


cities which they had taken from the Amorites | 
(Numb. xxxii); but it is evident that nothing more | 


is meant than that they made them strong enough, 


| the battle. 


by repairing the walls, which had doubtless suffered | 


in the war, to preserve their families and flocks and 
herds from ‘‘ the inhabitants of the land,” while 
they crossed Jordan to fight with their brethren 
against those Canaanites who were yet to be sub- 
dued. A passage in the book of Joshua shows that 
the Israelites dwelt in the fenced cities of the 


| temple with all that were 


peoples whom they had dispossessed, and founded | 


no cities when they first inhabited the land.* 
We know, therefore, that the region in which 


stood Ashtaroth-Karnaim was in the days of Moses | 


taken by the Israelites, and, in after times, held 
by Solomon ; but we have to ascertain, if possible, 
what was its history during the interval. The 
tribes beyond Jordan, although warlike, and wisely 
confederate in war, were more exposed to attack, 
and less able from their position to defend them- 
selves, than those on the other side of the river; 
for almost all the enemies of Israel, during the 
time of the Judges and afterwards, first attacked 
the former, and they suffered far more than the 
others. Now, since we know that, after the first 





conquest of the land, the Canaanites to the west of | 


the Jordan, and the other enemies of the Israelites, 
re-took cities from them, and were not again 
thoroughly brought into subjection until the days 
of Saul and those who reigned after him, we cannot 
doubt that cities were likewise taken again from 
the tribes beyond Jordan in the same interval. 
And as Ashtaroth-Karnaim was a strong city, near 
the frontier or on it, we cannot but think it most 
probable that it was soon lost by the Israelites, and 
not regained, unless, possibly, for some compara- 
tively short period during the days of the Judges.+ 
How continual was the warfare between the 
Israelites and the Amorites during the time of the 
Judges may be inferred with probability from the 
statement, after the account of the defeat of the 
Philistines at Mizpeh, while Samuel was judge, 
that ‘‘there was peace between Israel and the 
Amorites.""} 

Many centuries after the ten tribes had been 
carried captive, and Judah had ceased to be a 
kingdom, the valour, wisdom, piety, and patriotism 
of the Maccabees restored the ancient martial 
glory of the Hebrews, and, from a province of the 
kingdom of the Seleucidea, made their country 
once more an independent state, feared by enemies 
and valued by allies. Then we read again of 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim; for it is related that Judas 
Maccabeeus captured Carnaim, or Carnion, after 
routing the enemy, which had taken up a strong 
position not far from it, ‘‘ beyond the brook.” The 
whole campaign bears a most striking resemblance 
to that of Rameses II.; the chief affair of each 
being the defeat of confederated under 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim., 

We are told that Judas Maccabeus, having re- 
lieved a fortress which was garrisoned by Jews, 
and defeated with great slaughter the forces of 
Timotheus, the captain of the children of Ammon, 
or of their army, captured the cities of Gilead. 
‘‘ After these things gathered Timetheus another 
host, and encamped against Raphon beyond the 
brook. So Judas sent [men] to espy the host, who 
brought him word, saying: All the heathen that 
be round about us are assembled unto them, even 
a very great host. He hath also hired the Arabians 
to help them, and they have pitched their tents 
beyond the brook, ready to come and fight against 
thee. Upon this Judas went to meet them. Then 
Timotheus said unto the captains of his host, When 


forces 


| Judas and his host come near the brook, if he pass 
that Argob was a district of Bashan, the number of | , hs 


* Joshua xxiv. 13. 

t The Egyptian monuments leave us no room to doubt 
that it was not held by the Israelites in the days when the 
Pharaohs of the Nineteenth Dynasty warred against it. 

3 1 Sam, vii, 14, 
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over first unto us, we shall not be able ta «; 
stand him; for he will mightily prevail rit With. 
e { ° - . <Aainst us- 
but if he be afraid, and camp beyond the river pel 
shall go over unto him, and prevail against te 
Now when Judas came near the brook tangle 
the scribes of the people to remain by the eee. 
unto whom he gave commandment. saying Suffe, 
no man to remain in the camp, but let all conn te 
So he went first over "5 
aq] ; 
all the people after him: then a 
being discomfited before him. 
weapons, and fled unto 
Carnaim. 


tw 
unto them, and 
ll the heathen, 
cast away 

the temple that w 
But they took the city, and } 


their 
as at 
urned the 
: therein.”* In the 
Second Book of Maccabees, we find S0the Mer 
particulars of this affair; for it is there stated that 
Timotheus had an army of an hundred and twenty 


ot 


_ thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred 


horse, and that, when he knew of the coming ef 
Judas, ‘‘he sent the women and children and the 
other baggage unto a fortress called Carnion : [that 
is, Carnaim:] for the town was hard to besiege 
and uneasy to come unto, by reason of the straitnes 
of all the places.”+ In the subsequent narrative 
the temple at Carnion is called “ the Atargateion.” 
that is, the temple of Atargatis.t This temple 
seems to have been a fort also, or it may have been 
in the citadel. We find instances in ancient his 
tory favouring both suppositions. 

If we compare this account with the representa. 
tion of the action between the forces of Rameses 
II. and those of the Kheta with their confederates, 


Ts] 
it 


| beneath the walls of Ketesh, we find no remarkable 
| difference but in the nature of the forces and the 
peoples of which they were composed. Timotheus, 


indeed, did not venture to attack by crossing the 


| brook, unlike the Hittites in the days of Rameses 
| II., who, with greater valour, advanced to meet 


the forces of their enemy. 


But the confederated 


| army in each case adopted the same tactics, in 
posting a strong force with the stream in its front 


| the Hittites. 





—— 


and the stronghold in its rear. Had Judas Macea- 
beeus not crossed over, Timotheus would have done 


| so, and charged the Jewish forces with his cavalry, 


leaving a strong body of infantry to cover a retreat; 
in which case, the action would have differed in no 
way from that fought between Rameses IL. and 
. It is remarkable also, that, in each 
case, the forces which were posted near the strong: 
hold were confederates; and that certain of the 
later confederates may have been descendants of 
tribes which contributed warriors in the former 
case. Throughout the history of Palestine we meet 
with such alliances, especially for the purpose o! 
resisting an invader or destroying a common enemy. 

In the history of the times that followed the 
period of the Maccabees, we hear nothing of pe 
taroth-Karnaim ; yet even in the present day a fort 
occupies what is probably part of its site, having 
the name of El-Mezareeb, and being situated ou 
the Hajj-route (the route of the pilgrims) from 
Damascus to Arabia. 

The reasons for identifying the 
with the Hittites will be seen to streng 
arguments that have been adduced to st 
Ketesh and Ashtaroth-Karnaim are one. _ 
it is not altogether unworthy of notice, ©” 
humped cattle are conspicuously depicted a 
scenes of the capture of Ketesh and the war 
the Kheta, since Bashan was famous for its bul’s 

To recapitulate. The Egyptian monument 
us five points by which to identify Ketesd 
name, showing that it wasa sacred ey al 
to Ashtaroth; 2. The peculiarities of ge at 
and its immediate neighbourhood ; 9. Its 6s 
in the land of Amar, or Amor; 4. Its gee r 
defended by the people of Kheta an serio 
That Thothmes III. approached it in . ey 
expedition. All these points ee arpsitt. 
the inference that Ketesh was Ashtarot®- a father 

It is not to be forgotten that Sethee L.,t Kanana, 
of Rameses II., took a fort of the land es al “tons 
that is, Canaan, as we learn from the en 4 
of the battle-scenes on the north wal! of tae 
temple of El-Karnak. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ou | 
Commi Senate of the University o 
ye ondon ance] tae into their consideration 
prop or changes in the Charter, have presented 
ret rt. The chief point on which there was 
difficulty in the claims urged by the 


\ 
| 


7 ape the University was as to the extent 
Pentre to be allowed in the management. The 
v 


that the body corporate of the University 
consist of Graduates, in addition to Chan- 

let Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, as at present, 
: rters do not ohject to, so far as this might 
oie the grant of a parliamentary franchise, 
and the representation of graduates in the House 
of Commons. With regard to the proposed con- 
yoeation of graduates, with authority, self-inherent, 
estions and recording opinions 


discussing qu 
res without interference with the acts of the 
in the matter of accepting or sur- 


Senate, except 1 > 
rendering A charter, the reporters urge various 
objections to the creation of a general Convocation. 
They propose that the wishes of the graduates 
should be expressed by a representative body, con- 
sisting of all the masters of arts, university scholars, 
and the senior half of the doctors in medicine, and 
the fifty senior graduates in law. This would 
afford a body of about 150 persons annually, and 
quickly increasing, and would include the most 
distinguished of the graduates, with all capable of 
taking the degree of arts. To admit all graduates 
would make the Convocation inconveniently nume- 
rous, The reporters propose that the Convocation 
of graduates meet twice a year, and that they 
receive communications from the Senate, and address 
suggestions or observations to them, the surrender 
or acceptance of a charter being the only point on 
which the concurrence of Convocation will be 
deemed necessary by the Senate. The claims of 
the graduates to have a voice in the election of 
fellows, the regulation of studies, and other 
questions, are objected to by the Committee. It 
is suggested, however, that there would be advan- 
tage in having the presence of graduates in the 
Senate, the vacancies of which might most suitably 
be filled up by men who have been educated in the 
University. The Committee represent to Mr. 
Walpole, the Home Secretary, the propriety of 
the election of three graduates at present to fill 
vacancies in the Senate, and they recommend to 
aun the adoption of the suggestions in their 
report. The Committee consisted of Lord Bur- 
ungton, the Chancellor, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Lord Monteagle, Sir James Gra- 
tam, Mr. Grote, Dr. Arnott, Mr. G. Cornewall 
lewis, and Mr. Senior. The report and suggestions 
of the Committee seem to us on the whole fair, and 
testify to the desire of the Senate to meet the views 
Ph who propose the changes. ‘The admission 
o the graduates in any form to a status in the 
“tiversity a8 a corporate body would be a great 
eS pata am the exclusive rights of only a 
teatedly says by seniority, would not be con- 
section of woe pr any privilege, such as the 
the Univers ~ eens, being conceded 
vocation the reat’; n ot ier business ot the Con- 
aad the rieh + pete ean be of less consequence, 
feaste said its tumnu tuous interference with the 
government prevented. 
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TOPICS oF THE WEEK. 
ALTH¢ ; 
THOUGH the finances of France are in a fearfully 

















o_o the Legislature has just voted, 
of cegoee for the encouragement of lite- | 
55.000. in Agi Amongst these we notice, 
} 43000 ‘ money, as subventions to the 
i or subscriptions to new books; 
sttinte arene and relief to literary men 
welptare fe “a _— the purchase of pictures and 
RRt to the fine Uvre; 10,800/. for encourage- 
tramatic autho arts; 5500/. for relief to artists, | 
479801 to mas musicians, and their widows; | 
LAO, to tha nus? 17,3001. to public libraries ; | 
Breares be r ge de France, schools of eastern 

tity historical 800/. for publication of unpub- 

ments; 1200/, for learned 


| supported by Lord Radstock. 


societies ; 26001. for sciontific journeys and missions ; 
30,2001. for the preservation of historical monu- 
ments; 24,6001. for Murillo’s Conception of th 
Virgin, &e. This is a noble example of liberal and 
refined taste, and now that we have a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a mind quick to appreciate 
these subjects, there is hope for ourselves. Her 
Majesty’s speech from the throne on Thursday con- 
tained, for the first time these many years, the fol- 
lowing significant expression of high feeling :—“ It 
is my earnest prayer that the several consti- 
tuencies may be directed by an all-wise Providence 
to the selection of representatives whose wisdom 
and patriotism may aid me in my increasing en- 
deavours to develope and encourage industry, art, 
and science.” 

Mr. Macaulay has written a letter this week to 
some of the electors of the city of Edinburgh, in 
which, while declaring himself as not a candidate 
for their suffrages, and declining to give any ex- 
planation of the past or pledge for the future, he 
says that he ‘‘should not think himself justified in 
refusing to accept a public trust, offered in a manner 
so honourable and so peculiar.” Mr. Macaulay 
also in that letter expresses his resolution not to 
re-enter Parliament except as member for Edin- 
burgh. ‘‘I have,” he says, ‘no desire to sit again 
in Parliament, and I certainly shall never again sit 
there, except in an event which I did not, till very 
lately, contemplate as possible, and which even 
now seems to be highly improbable.” And after 
referring to the conditions on which he would 
accept the duties of a representative, he adds, ‘‘ On 
no other terms can I be induced to leave that quiet 
and happy retirement in which I have passed the 
last four years.””. The electors of Edinburgh have 
thus in their hands the gain or loss of the great 
historian and brilliant orator, not to themselves 
only, but to the whole country. 

The distribution of honours, and other ceremonies 
at the close of the session, took place at Haileybury 
College on Monday, in presence of the Chairman 
and Directors of the East India Company, with a 
large company of distinguished visitors, including 
the Dukes of Cambridge and Newcastle, Lords 
Normanby, Mahon, Powis, and De Ros, the Bishop 
of Oxford, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir John Herschel. 
After the prizes and medals had been presented, 
and the distinctions announced, Sir James Weir 
Hogg, the Chairman, delivered an impressive and 
appropriate address to the students. As the time 
is drawing near for the discussion of the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, the Chairman dwelt in 
his speech on the nature of the training given to 
the future servants of the Company, as bearing on 
the well-being of the Eastern Empire, and referred 
with satisfaction to the large number present on 
the occasion of those members of the legislature 
who are on the committee for investigating the 
affairs of India. <A son of Sir John Herschel 
greatly distinguished himself in the examinations, 
having gained nine out of ten prizes for which he 
competed. Among the prize exercises, one student 
had a translation of the ballad of ‘Chevy Chase’ 
into Sanserit verse. 

The annual distribution of prizes for general 
literature and science, the applied sciences, and the 
military departments, took place on Tuesday in the 
hall of King’s College, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presiding. The medical school has a separate day 
for its public ceremonies. After an introductory 
address by the Archbishop, and a speech by Dr. 
Jelf, the Principal of the college, the prizemen 
and others receiving honorary distinction were 
presented by the principal and professors. The 
prizes were distributed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Bishop of Lichfield, in moving 
the thanks of the meeting to the chairman, delivered 
an eloquent and appropriate speech, which was 
The proceedings of 
the day were of a gratifying character, and the 
report of the general progress of the institution 
was highly satisfactory. at 

The annual distribution of prizes at University 


| College took place in the theatre of the University 


on Wednesday, the Earl of Carlisle President. 
Professor Clough, Dean of the Faculty of Literature, 


announced that the Andrews scholarship of 1007. 
for the Greek classics had been awarded to Mr. 
J. C. A. Scott. The other prizes and distinctions 
having been awarded, speeches were delivered by 
Lords Carlisle and Fortescue, and Mr. Hume. The 
Lord Mayor, Sir James Graham, Mr. Grote, Baron 
de Goldsmid, Lord Colborne, and a large company, 
were present at the proceedings, 

Among the bills which have received the Royal 
assent before the dissolution of Parliament is that 
of the London Necropvlis and National Mausoleum 
Company, (referred to in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ of 
January 10, 1852, No. 1825,) the design of which 
is to form a great ‘‘ City of the Dead” at Woking, 
in Surrey. This cemetery is to cover a space of 
above 2000 acres, and arrangements have been 
made with the South Western Railway for com- 
munication with London and other points. The 
site is far the best of the many hitherto proposed, 
and the old Saxon name of the place, Woking, 
seems significant of the use to which it is now 
destined. 

The forty-sixth anniversary of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ School was celebrated this week, when 
a gratifying report was made of the prosperity of 
the institution. This school is one of the most 
Hourishing and best conducted of those connected 
with the corporate bodies of the metropolis, and 
has the honourable peculiarity of being chiefly 
supported from a literary souree,—the surplus funds 
of the ‘Morning Advertiser’ paper being applied to 
this object. The Queen and Prince Albert are 
patrons of the institution, and it was mentioned by 
the chairman that the first public charitable act of 
the Prince of Wales was a donation to this school. 
About 18002. were collected for the school during 
the evening. 

Many of our readers are doubtless aware that a 
portion of the ancient city wall in London still 
exists at the back of Postern-row, Tower-hill. This 
fragment of the old city defences was threatened 
with destruction a few years ago, but by the timely 
outery of some civic antiquaries, backed by the 
Society of Antiquaries, it was suffered to stand, 
The western side presents nothing remarkable, and 
might net be taken for a work of very great anti- 
quity, but some excavations now going on on the 
eastern side, preparatory, we believe, to the building 
of some stables or warehouses, has exposed the 
foundations and developed its Roman origin, several 
courses of Roman tile appearing very plainly in the 
stone-work, and most clearly indicating the peculiar 
mode of structure of the old masters of Britain. It 
is much to be hoped that the works in progress will 
not jeopardise this interesting relic, which has 
miraculously survived all the casualties that have 
befallen ancient London. 

A comical circumstance has just occurred in 
France. The Professor of Foreign Literature in a 
public school of the department of the Isere re- 
cently published a small volume of very indifferent 
poetry. The Minister of Public Instruction, im- 
bued with the Horatian maxim, 

** Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non Di, non concessere columne,” 
flew into a towering passion at the idea of one of 
his subordinates being guilty of such an enormity ; 
and he has actually ordered that the unfortunate 
poet shall be publicly reprimanded by the Academy 
of his province, and solemnly warned not to offend 
in like manner again! The arrété in which this 
awful resolution is promulgated is drawn up in 
due bureaucratic form, with a goodly number of 
‘‘ considerings,” a brace of “articles,” a solemn 
‘Done at Paris this 19th June, in the year,” &e., 
and the grim signature of the minister at the bot- 
tom, followed by the countersignings of sundry 
secretary-generals, inspector-generals, and other 
grand functionaries. The principal ‘‘ consideration” 
on which the poor poetaster has been rebuked is a 
perfect literary curiosity; it says,—‘‘ Considering 
that if it be permitted to a private individual to 
brave public ridicule by publishing wretched verses 
(méchants vers), the same liberty cannot be left to 
a member of the superior Order of Instruction, 
whose mission it is to propagate the true principles 


of taste.” 
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The Scotch rs announce the death of Mr. 
Gardiner, of Dundee, a botanist of humble means, 
who had acquired an honourable reputation by 
his ‘ Flora of Forfarshire,’ and admirable ‘ Lessons 
on Mosses.’ The latter work he ingeniously con- 
trived to illustrate with specimens of the plants 
themselves, neatly prepared and sewed to the leaf. 
He lived in great poverty, and an appeal was made 
recently to some botanical friends for his support 
during illness. He was a great enthusiast in the 
botany of his country, so far as his limited means 
allowed, and he has written some poetry. 

The sale of the second portion of the Indian col- 
lection of the Great Exhibition has been proceeding 
this week at the Auction Mart in the city. The 
prices bave not been kept up so well as at the 
former sale. Whether from the novelty of the 
thing having passed off, or from the sale taking 
place later in the season, the articles have been 
sold at much lower prices than might have been 
expected from the former success, 

Signor Girolamo Volpe, the translator of Mr. 
Warren's ‘ Lily and Bee,’ has, during this and last 
week, delivered at Willis’s Rooms a course of lec- 
tures on the Italian Poets. Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, 
and Ariosto occupied the chief place, and some 
scenes from Alfieri’s tragedies were also given. 
Signor Volpe’s mode of recitation, his expository 
discourses and critical remarks, were duly appre- 
ciated by his audience. 

During the summer there is to be a ‘‘ Studen- 
tentag” of the assembled northern universities, in 
Christiania. The proposition emanated from the 
students of Upsala, three hundred of whom have 
chartered a steamer for the voyage. Should the 
meeting turn out successful, it will probably be re- 
peated annually. 

M. Temminck, the eminent zoologist of Leyden, 
has been elected a corresponding member of the 
zoological section of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, in the room of M. Tiedemann deceased. 
Amongst the candidates recommended by a com- 
mittee for the honour, were Mr. Waterhouse of 
London, Mr. Dana of Boston, Mr. De Kay of New 
York, and Mr. Holbrook of Charleston. The 
Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, at Paris, 
has elected M. Naudet its perpetual secretary. 

The Council of the Royal Society have recom- 
mended the following distinguished foreign savans 
to the Society for election on the list of foreign 
members, there being four vacancies, viz., A. T. 
Brongniart, ge oor Peirce, J. Lamont, and V. 
Regnault. The election of these gentlemen will take 
place at the first meeting of the ensuing session. 

The Council of the Royal Society have received 
a communication from the Treasury, granting their 
request that certain learned societies and indivi- 
duals ron Mes ay the privilege of receiving foreign 
scientific books free of duty. 

M. Gruithuisen, one of the most distinguished 
astronomers of Germany, died a few days ago, aged 
seventy-eight. He was for many years professor 
of astronomy in the University of Munich. In 
addition to his astronomical labours, he effected 
great improvements in telescopes and in surgical 
instruments. 

It is but justice to the learned associations of 


France to say that they are ever ready to encourage | 
A new proof of this has been | 


struggling merit. 
afforded this week by the grant, by the Académie 
Francaise, of 160/. to the Provencal poet, Jasmin. 


of the eminent Russian poet, Pouskine, has been 
undertaken by M. Merimée of the Académie Fran- 
aise. 

Mr. Hind has this week announced another new 
planet, appearing as a star of the ninth magnitude, 
and remarkable for its yellow colour. 

The Rev. R. M‘Pherson, of Forres, has been 
elected Professor of Divinity in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, in room of the late Dr. Mearns. ™ 

Professor Liebig, after long hesitation, has finally 
decided to give up his Professorship at Giessen, 
in favour of a similar post at Munich. 

The Paris journals report the sudden death of 
Dr. Récamier, one of the most learned and dis- 


tinguished physicians of France. 








| 40V h L | at a sacrifice of revenue of only 1,982,920/. 
A translation into French of the complete works | 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


EnToOMOLOGICAL.—June 7th.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Captain T. Hamilton, 
of the Indian army, was elected a member of the 
Society. T. J. Stevens, Esq. of Bogota, presented a 
specimen of the very rare Morpho Cytheris, in the 
finest condition, accompanied by a letter, request- 
ing to be informed what was the best method of 
preventing the attacks of the white ants on timber. 
Some members thought that either Kyan’s or Bur- 
nett’s preserving process would be found effectual. 
Mr. A. F. Sheppard exhibited Notodonta carme- 
lita, taken near Keswick ; and Mr. Hunter another 
specimen of the same rare species of Bombycidea, 
which he had reared from a larva taken last summer 
at Black Park, Bucks. Mr. Waring exhibited 
Retinia Turionella, reared from a shoot of Scotch 
fir from West Wickham; and Antithesia prelon- 
gana, from the same locality. Mr. Edwin Shep- 
herd exhibited Trochilium culiciforme, reared from 





larve found in a stump of birch; also the Jchneu- 
mon parasitic on the species. He also exhibited 
Notodonta trepida, Xylina conspicillaris, and other 
rare Lepidoptera, lately taken at Darenth Wood. 
Mr. Douglas exhibited Nepticula aurella, reared | 
from bramble leaves, and the cocoons formed by 
the larve after they come out from between the 
cuticles of the leaves. The President read a note | 
from R. Smart, Esq. of Sunderland, describing a | 
trap for cockroaches, and submitting that an 
effectual cure for these pests was a subject not un- 
worthy the attention of the Society. He also read 
a letter from William Atkinson, Esq., F.L.S., 
relative to the insects which destroy the corks 
of bottled wine, suggesting that they were re- 
moved from cellar to cellar, with the sawdust 
adhering to the bottles from the bins in which they 
were stuwed. Mr. Smith read a note entitled, 
‘Observations on a paper in the Transactions of 
the Linnean Society, by G. Newport, Esq., on the 
anatomy and development of certain Chalcidide 
and Ichneumonide.’ The Secretary read a paper | 
communicated by Mr. H. W. Bates, now in South | 
America, ‘On the habits of the Coleopterous Mega- 
cephale of the Amazonian region.” Mr. Douglas 
read a translation from the ‘ Annales de la Société 
Entomologique de France,’ of a paper entitled, , 
‘Note pour servir a l'histoire de la Sericoris anti- 
quant, Dup.” The Presidert read a memoir on 
some new Lamellicorn beetles, supplementary to a | 





former paper by him in the Society’s ‘ Transactions.’ | 
Mr. 8S. Stevens read an extract from a letter received 
from G. Bush, Esq., Canada West, stating that he 


found cloths dipped in putrid soap suds, and hung 


up on trees, to be very attractive to nocturn: 
Lepidoptera, even though flowers of the sweetest 
scent were growing close by. 


j 


STATISTICAL. — June 21st.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, 
V.P., in the chair. This was the last meeting of | 
the session, and several papers were read. The | 
first was ‘On the Effect of the Remission of Taxes 
on the Revenue in the thirty years from 1822 to 
1851 inclusive,’ communicated by Dr. Guy, one of 
the Honorary Secretaries, in continuation of a | 
similar communication on the immediate effect of 
a remission of taxes. It appeared that in the 
period of thirty years no less than 28,679.980/. of 
taxes were remitted in excess of new taxes imposed, 
This | 


remission of taxes was extended unequaliy over the 


, whole period of thirty years; upwards of twenty- | 


two millions having been remitted in the first 
fifteen years, and six millions only in the last fifteen 
years of the period, the figures in each case repre- 
senting the difference between the taxes remitted | 
and the taxes newly imposed, and not the mere | 
remission of duties. From an ingenious calculation | 
appended to the statement, it appeared that when | 
due allowance was made for increase of population, | 
somewhat less than one and a half millions of | 
money, or about 50,000/. a year, represents the | 
entire gain to the nation (that is to say, the remis- 

sion of duties corrected for loss of revenue and | 
increase of population) in the whole period of thirty | 


years. The paper led to considerable discussion, | 


_ be, rightly speaking, an inferior one. 


es 


in which Mr. Porter, and M 
air, 


Fletcher bore a part. 
The next paper was ‘On the s 
ab eeY" Deaf and Dumb. . 
Norway,’ by Professor Holst. 
Danish by A. S. Oliver tue, te Ce a 
in a population of 1,328,471, in 1845 pd ae 
of nearly equal proportions of the sexes ci. 
insane were 4290, or ‘323 percent. : the blind ry 
or ‘207 per cent. ; the deaf and dumb 1106. or -pas 
per cent. ; and the lepers 1123, or ‘O84 per eied 
the females preponderating in the former two nd 
the males in the latter two, ike 
The concluding paper was 
of the Colony of British Guiana, as enumerated on 
the 3lst March, 1851,’ being the substance of “ 
able despatch from Governor Barkly, presented te 
the Society by the Right Hon. Earl Grey, Ha. 
Majesty's late Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and contained an elaborate summary of the statistics 
of that distant and extensive dependency, classified 
under the several heads of population (1 
race, religion, education, calling, &c. 


Colonel Sykes 
. a 


tatistics of the 
and Lepers of 


‘On the Population 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Saturday.—(this day) Asiatic, 2 p.m. 

Institute of Actuaries, 3 p.m.—(Anniversarr 
Meeting. Report of the Council on the Pro- 
ceedings of the past year, aud Election of 
Officers.) 

Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—R. 8. Literature, 8} p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 


THE superabundance of portraits in a collection of 
Academy pictures is a sure sign of a languishing or 
declining taste. The artists who practise it most 
know this best ; and amongst those who can appre- 
ciate thought, when it displays itself in a picture, 
this branch of the art has to contend with a sense 
of inferiority always felt, if not openly acknow- 
ledged. It feeds the vanity of individuals, but 


| does not contribute to the circulation of knowledge: 


it keeps the artist away from the more elevated 


| pursuits of art, but then it helps to fill his purse. 


Its position in an exhibition should consequently 
Not that it 


is unworthy of the artist’s best powers ; it has been 


pursued by the highest artists; there are those 
whose genius was of the greatest order, yet greater 
in this than any other, as Velasquez and Vandyke. 
nthe hands of such men as these, portrait was 
the exhibition of eminent powers in the particular 
instances submitted to them, not the ministration 
of art to the demands of personal self-importance. 
In these days the latter spirit predominates ; but 
whether it does so or not in private, there is pe 
reason why it should display itself as an exponent 
to the public and national feeling. The prepon: 
derance of this class of subject is not only tedious 
and impertinent, but threatens to become an actus’ 
subject of reproach. Let the artists show them- 
selves freer from conventionalities and mannerisins, 
more in command of, and in harmony with, 
improving wants of public taste ; they will on 
rule with superior sway, and find their err 
better pleased to look upon the productions of i= 
tellect and imagination than even their own “S* 
nesses, il 

Amongst those specimens that raise get 
at once into notice by their superior age ed 
be mentioned Mr. Knight's Portra:t of Mr. nom 


| Vaughan (116), Mr. P. S. Herrick’s pretty arrange 


ment of dress and colour in Miss Emily pnts 
(182), Sir J. Watson Gordon's Portratt y clan of 
Herrick, Esq., (117), Mr. Desanges Eps ur 
Montrose (337), Mr. Boxall’s Lady Hoo vat 
Sant’s Portrait (277), Mr. Macnee 0 eee 
Miss Glassford Bell (406), Mr. Lucass ow Diaredi 
Le Breton Bailly (431), Mr. Grants ys Gane 
(54), Lady Londesborough (195), and Ura, 
Bentinck (560), Mr. Buckner’s Lady Jo vil 1000. 
(1126), and Mr. Watts’s Lord John aad ‘pedi 
Beyond these there are few that rise 4 
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ity, many that are simply intended - tributes of 
ew or means of public memorial. 
eatery: are almost all remarkably distinctive 
” ‘ng. The Bishop of Exeter (130) is a firm 
- ae bariatic portrait, though a little flattered. 
sad ter’s Archbishop of Canterbury (317) 
Mrs. —. de paleness of the flesh tints, which 
ped exceed the truth of nature to an inju- 
res The Rev. Boyles Murray (546), by 
og ie ‘looks like a portrait, only too faithful 
— rendering of a rubicund nose, and in the 
“aborsté painting of shoes and dress. Zhe Rev. W. 
Hopkins (330), by Pickersgill, without being strik- 
7 is true as a portrait, and quietly arranged. 
tredeacon Headlam (243) has a look of ‘donnish’ 
verity, which might well have been refined or 
lished off by the subliming process of art. Pro- 
‘aor Donaldson (66) strikes us as inadequate to 
that concentration of scholarship and philology we 
have been accustomed to associate with the name. 
Of the soldiers, Sir Charles Napier (110) has that 
in his features that, treated as they may be, must 
make their portraiture impressive. Mr. Pickersgill 
has rendered the subject in the conventional war 
attitude. Sir William Fraser (191) is simply what 
the catalogue informs us—the portrait of an officer 
in the guards, undistinguished except as to accou- 
trements. Rear-Admiral Earl Waldegrave (64), on 
the other hand, by Mr. F. R. Say, wears his 
uifrm without ostentation or restraint, the light 
of the features throwing, as it should do, all the 
accessaries into shade. 
lord Truro (61) offers no variation to the ac- 
cepted type of chancellor costume, but is de- 
cidedly complimentary to its subject. Lords A ber- 
deen (75), Rutherford (177), and Cockburn (356), are 
pictorial reminiscences, which answer their pur- 
pose, and nothing more. Zhe Chisholin (134) pre- 
vats the inharmonious contrast of cultivated 
features with a barbaric dress; the merit, if any, 
of the countenance lies in its refinement, which 
would shine in a drawing-room, but is out of its 
element on a Scottish moor. Dy. Sutherland (194) 
8a quiet portrait—a little too gloomy and aged to 
be a good likeness. Colone! Sykes, F’.R.S. (341), 
carries aYeeling of truth with it. Lord Gough and 
tis Grandson (381), from the smirking expression 
of the faces, is as far removed from dignity in the 
one head as from deference in the other. Sir 
Fiteroy Kelly (415) suffers from the use of chalky 
pose or ae “yf undue light of the room. Sir 
vearies Lastlake (525), by Mr. D. Huntingdon, 
deserves attention for much consideration e to 
wrangement and considerable success in colour. 
Leaving the aldermen, who, portentous alike in 
extent and form, ‘throng numberless,’ like Milton’s 
Mar ig pass to the fairer portion of the as- 
_ The most aspiring group, by Mr. Swinton (35 
al in reaching the heights of Ve 7 Aaa ya ig 
= ion in aah greg ly wig ppeees ; 
Mx. Norton (545) ae anh Remains _ y ay . 
tie come up to the standard of last year’s 
mn na m Buckner succeeds in bringing 
a yg et of acy and ent alg 
a essive and commanding, 
wa ee” Holloway (318), Miss Agnes Wilson 
sth te a pal pg (1126), Mr. Desanges 
‘ rest the charm of attractiveness in 
“St eye that 
Min a * wanders, dazzles where it dwells,” 
trim (337) 1 manor (386) and Duchess of Mon- 
moce vm oh e latter, the double light of the 
eriment  P 'S peculiar and interesting 
Mr. Sant in hi : 
r sant in his Portrait (277) cannot be other- 
beh ginal and ingenious, but is not equal 
— might have been so hes 
‘de & prodigy in the . expected. Mr. Millais 
bittrit (156):'and R by of a Pre-Raffaellite 
*a firm, clear a, osalive (579), by Mr. W. Gush, 


nie ace r, and pretty head. 
itinmieked re Mr. Thorburn was never so 
o » Se The Hon. Miss Vernon (892), 


E Wow Rens ; yy" ; | 
ti Lady Lon: Seaham (829), Mrs. Milner (745), | 


© have "ge (877), which last, however, appears 








The Raffaellesque Portraits (792) are an experi- 
ment of more than doubtful success. Sir W. C. 
Ross exhibits eight specimens, of which The Lady 
Harriet Vernon (794), The Earl of Seafield (7338), 
and The Hon. Mrs. Cope (891), are remarkable 
examples, 

The north wall of the north room contains nearly 
all the subjects which represent the progress of 
architecture amongst the arts; a somewhat scanty 
space, considering its claims and merits. Small as 
it is, however, the display cannot be considered 
remarkable, but for the most part inferior to the 
exhibitions we have been accustomed to see. The 
Architectural Exhibition may probably have had 
its effect in diminishing the number of specimens. 
Among the most worthy of notice may be observed 
the following: An Abbey Gateway, and Houses about 
to be erected by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
in the Broad Sanctuary (1174), by Mr. G. G. Scott. 
This is a design not only of importance, and arranged 
with the knowledge and care which distinguish 
everything that proceeds from this quarter, but 
remarkably appropriate in its features to its pur- 
pose, and to the position it occupies. The next 
drawing (1175), The College of St. Columba, near 
Dublin, by Mr. P. C. Hardwick, is another subject 
of the first class, and highly successful in style and 
arrangement. Less remarkably good, though 
little inferior in general effect, is the Freemasons’ 
Fenale Charity School (1193), by the same archi- 
tect, now being erected at Wandsworth. The 
tower here has a castellated form, the necessity of 
which is not at once apparent, like the fortified 
chateaux of old Normandy. The Gate House and 
Domestic Chapel (1154), about to be erected in 
Victoria Street, by Mr. H. Clutton, has some 
points of interest. The spiral arcade of windows 
in the semi-octagonal staircase, is a pleasing fea- 
ture, not familiar to English eyes, though frequently 
to be met with in similar constructions abroad. 
Amongst the new churches, Zhe New District 
Church, Islington (1233), by Messrs. F. B. Newman 
and J. Johnson, deserves the utmost attention, for 
its skilful arrangements and complete style. Bils- 
dale Church, Yorkshire (1155), by Messrs. Banks 
and Barry, is pretty, and well adapted for a rural 
district, presenting, however, few distinctive fea- 
tures. St. Helen’s Church, Free Schools, and 
House (1192), are equally without decided and 
salient points; whilst the Proposed Church in 
Maida Vale (1198), suggests in its tremendously 
heavy tower such a feeling of alarm that few 
people would like to ‘sit under’ it, whatever may 
be the merits of the preacher. The row of lights in 
the tower, suggestive of organ pipes, has a pecu- 
liarly strange effect. Nor is Hove Church, 
Brighton (1241), by Messrs. Habershaw, free from 
faults of construction, notwithstanding the peculiar 
nature of the site. 

Whilst many other designs present neither great 
originality nor striking deformity, we are com- 
pelled to point to Mr. A, T. Cottingham’s Theberton 
Hall, Suffolk (1156) as an instance of Italian 
modernized beyond all authority and precedent, 
and Mr. T. Allom’s Cambridge Military Asylum 
(1199) as a specimen of would-be Elizabethan, or 
English renaissance, tortured from all propriety, 
minus its own characteristics, so much beloved in 
this country, and plus a great many more derived 
from all sources. 

A Chateau now erecting at Cannes (1179 and | 
1207), by T. Smith, is equally reprehensible in its | 
childish aggregation of useless turrets, with little 
plaything machicolations without dignity or use, | 
as far removed from the feudal or the rural aspect | 
of the neighbourhood, as the accompanying sketch | 
is from rendering the splendid and ever-changing | 
hues of the Estrelles. Many excellent drawings | 
are to be found, however, in the collection—as | 
the Shrine in Westminster Abbey (1220), by W. 
Burges ; Drawings of Venice (1240 and 1243), by | 
C. Sprosse ; Longleat (1194), by F. H. Stockdale ; | 
and Antwerp (1173) and St. Michael's, Ghent (1191), | 
by T. Scandrett. ane 

“The Elevation of the Iron Gates at the British | 
Museum (1178), by 8S. Smirke, will draw little at- 


tention, now that the structure itself has attracted 





| tionable. 
cordial and encouraging ; he has a handsome coun- 





the eye of every Londoner. Along with much 
boldness and grandeur of effect, we must be per- 
mitted to remark that it wants a distinctiveness of 
style as a piece of design; it has the fault of con- 
cealing the building in a great measure from public 
view ; and it presents the anomaly of a small outer 
railing, placed as a protection to a larger one in- 
side, which seems more than strong enough to pro- 
tect itself. Yet the acknowledged grand effect of 
the whole will atone for many minor defects, espe- 
cially the absurdity of the small piers of the outer 
railing with the little lions perched on the tops, 
an arrangement not only clumsy but insignificant. 


The Viennese artists, following the example of 
their brethren in Rome, Diisseldorf, Munich, &c., 
have, for the last six years, been accustomed to 
meet together once a year for the double purpose 
of holding a spring festival (Friihjahrsfest) and 
paying a tribute of respect to the memory of their 
great master Albert Diirer. The ‘ Kiinstler Mai- 
fahrt’ of this year was celebrated on the ‘ Kah- 
lenberg,”’ and was attended by almost all the artists 
of Vienna, and many of their friends and patrons. 
After the usual toast to the memory of Albert ~ 
Diirer, Herr Redl got up and reminded the as- 
sembly that Raphael Donner, a sculptor of world- 
wide celebrity, the Praxiteles of Austria, and their 
own fellow-townsman, had died on the 17th of 
February, 1741, in Vienna, from sheer want and 
starvation, and that a simple cross in the church 
wall, with the inscription ‘‘ Hier ruht Raphael 
Donner” (Here rests Raphael Donner), was all the 
monument which his thankless country had erected 
tohim. Great enthusiasm, and loud cries of ‘‘ Don- 
ner hoch,” followed Herr Redl’s speech, and a sub- 
scription, headed by Count Thun, was immediately 
set on foot to erect a suitable monument to the 
Austrian sculptor. 

A statue of Rembrandt was inaugurated a short 
time ago with a great deal of pomp at Amsterdam, 
his native place. It is by M. Royer, and possesses 
considerable merit. The same sculptor is engaged 
in executing a statue of Coster, whom the Dutch 
assert to have been the real inventor of printing. It 
is to be erected at Haarlem, where Coster was born. 

The Stuttygard artists have disported themselves 
at a festival in honour of their poetical countrymen, 
Schiller and Schwab. Among the festivities was a 
concert, the proceeds of which are to be devoted to 
a colossal statue of Schwab, who is a prodigious 
favourite with the modern Wiirtembergers. 

Mr. Crawford, an American sculptor, has gone 
to Munich to superintend at the Royal Manufac- 
tory, the castings in bronze for Washington's 
inonument at Richmond, in Virginia. 

The Paris papers announce the death of Mr, 
Cumberworth, a sculptor of considerable promise. 
He was one of Pradier’s pupils. 


anal 


ee 








MUSIC. 


THe Barbiere was revived at Her MAJEsty’s 
THEATRE on Thursday last, with Madame La 
Grange as Rosina, and Signor De Bassini, a new 
baritone, as Figaro. It was Madame La Grange’s 
first appearance in the part, and if the most ample 
applause, coupled with repeated calls before the 
curtain, be any evidences of success, hers was 
great. It was a quiet, ladylike performance ; 
noticeable chiefly for the exuberance of ornament 
with which she overlaid ‘Una voce ;’ and the sur- 
passing clearness and precision of the staccato va- 


riations to ‘ Rode’s Air,’ which evoked a perfect 


storm of applause. The air itself suffered some- 
what in her hands; but the variatiun in question 
was wonderfully executed; it brought down a 
shower of bouquets. Volubility is her forte; her 


| intonation was frequently faulty ; her taste is ques- 


Signor De Bassini’s reception was most 


tenance, a portly figure, and a voice of excellent 
quality—rich and full in tone, extremely flexble, 
and telling rather than powerful. His style is 
pure and musician-like. e sings and acts with 
ease, and with a thorough understanding of what 
he has to do, and does it well. He is a decided 
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acquisition. Ferlotti deserves the highest praise 
for his Basilio—it is the impersonation of abject 
cunning. His singing of ‘La Calumnia’ was most 
m . Calzolari and Lablache sang each to 






admiration. The entire cast of the opera was ex- 
cellent. It is a perfect treat to hear Rossini’s 


music in such hands. The orchestra acquitted 
itself throughout in a manner deserving most 
honourable mention. . 

The Prophéte at the Roya ITauian Opera, with 
Grisias Fides, and Mario as Raoul, was anannounce- 
ment little likely to be passed by with indifference on 
Saturday, and one of the best houses of the season 
assembled to do them justice. An apology for 
Mario on the score of hoarseness was circulated, 
but which he hardly appeared to need, except that 
towards the close of the evening he husbanded his 
voice, which was evidently not equal to the taxing 
of the finale. Nevertheless he sang superbly, and 
with Grisi was several times called before the 
curtain. The Fides of Grisi was a great and un- 
doubted triumph. It differs necessarily and essen- 
tially from that of Viardot, but may fairly be mea- 
sured with it. It is less graphic, less powerfully 
and elaborately marked out; less grand, in fact, 
than hers, but equally impressive and effective, 
though made so by widely different means. Grisi 


depended more on simple impulses and natural | 


Her 


ebullitions of feeling than her predecessors. 
tenderness, her surprise, her indignation were more 


| 





| 


instinctive; and if something of the largeness of | 
' conductor, will serve to increase the national taste 


Viardot's contralto was missed, the exquisite quality 


and flexibility of Grisi’s yet unapproached full so- | 


yrano made, in other respects, ample amends for / 
] ( 


it. At the coronation scene, and again in the 
prison, her bewilderment, her impassioned  ear- 
nestness, her depth of maternal feeling, were won- 
derfully portrayed. 
great and a worthy triumph. Castellanas Bertha, 
Formes, Stiyelli, and Polonini as the A nabapftists, 
sang very effectively. The curtain fell amidst 
vociferous applause. 

The cighth and last of the PHitnarmonic 
Concerts took place on Monday. A new sym 
phony, by Ferdinand Hiller, was produced on the 
occasion. A good deal was anticipated from it, 
and perhaps it realized the expectations of his 
admirers; but it evidently required to be heard 
more than once. It had the disadvantage of con- 
trast, by being followed in the course of the evening 
by Mendelssohn's exquisite Sinfonia in A minor, 
which perhaps was seldum, if ever, better given ; 
the mellifluous and romantic character of the 
various movements of which made the deficiency 
of Hiller’s music, in this respect, very observable, 
and an occasional contrast with reminiscences of 
Beethoven was, from the nature: of the subject, 
unavoidable. Still it is the work of no ordinary 
master of the art, and has added to Hiller’s already 
high reputation. Spohr was present, and had the 
gratification of hearing his own overture to Jessonda 
so played and so cheered, that he was fain to rise 
and bow his sense of the compliment to a room 
ringing with a perfect storm of applause. Beet- 
hoven's superb concerto for the violin, the same 


that was so finely played a few nights before by | 
Joachim, was on this occasion given with a some- | 


what different reading, but with equal effect, by 
Vieuxtemps, whose bright and vocal style, if less 
masculine, is to the full as attractive and effective 
as that of Joachim, and no less excellent in deyree. 
It was indeed a masterly performance, the perfect 
embodiment of the Belgian school. Clara Novello 
and Gardoni sang—the one an aria from Don 
Giovanni, and the other the well-known romance 
from Mehul’s Joseph—with great feeling and effect 
The room was crowded. 

The last of the Quartetr Concerts was held on 
Wednesday, at Willis’s Rooms, and it was a close 
every way worthy of these delightful réunions. <A 
MS. quartett in G minor, by Macfarren, composed 


music and its performance. Macfarren’s quartett | 


is a finished and elaborate composition, commenc- 
ing and terminating in the minor, with a graceful 
andante in G, leading to a scherzo and trio in C 
minor. Its general character is dry and scholastic, 
like most of Macfarren’s compositions, but not un- 
pleasingly so. It is the work of a musician, and 
intended for musicians. It was admirably played. 
Madame Pleyel’s performance, both in the sonata 
and the septuor, awakened the most enthusiastic 
ebullitions of delight on the part of the audience, 
who listened in the most breathless silence to her 
matchless flow of execution. One striking excel- 
lence of hers is, the unapproachable grace and ele- 


gance with which, whenever a subject is returned | 


to, she leads up to it, and finally conducts it to its 
close. The other instrumentalists amply earned 
the applause that was so liberally bestowed upon 
them. 
paired by the occasional uncertainty of the Hute 
and horn, but it was finely played ; and Madame 
Pleyel, at the expressed wish of the audience, 
brought this last of these most agreeable concerts 
to its close with equal grace and éclat by perform- 


ing the promised solo, which she did with unspeak- | 


able brilliancy. 

M. JuLiren’s Concerts D’ETE have commenced 
at the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens this week. 
These monster concerts have now become esta- 
blished among the popular amusements of London, 
and, as managed by their enterprising and spirited 
Bottesini, Konig, 


for musical entertainments. 


Collinet, Prospére, and other eminent artistes, are | 
engaged, and the orchestra consists of above a 


| hundred performers. 


It was, as we have said, a | 


Tasso in Sorrento, by Miller, of Miinster, was | 


performed in Munster in the course of last week. 


| The subject is taken from Goethe’s ‘Tasso,’ and 





the work met with a most enthusiastic reception. 


A. Adam has given a smart operetta, Dev Kobold, | 
his second, I believe, within the last four weeks. | 
The text is by Planard, and Adam wrote the music | 


in twenty-four hours! Nevertheless it is original 
and taking. Doppler’s last opera, the Count Beni- 
owsky, has been acted at Wurzburg; its success 
was but indifferent. In other words, it did not 
please. Bernsdorf, a talented musician of Leipsic, 
has published the music for five German ‘ Lieder ;’ 
his melodies are exquisite, and his pianoforte ac- 
companiments pleasing. 

A correspondent writing from Dresden says, ‘We 
find by letters from Cassel that Spohr is on his way 
to England, if riot there already, to conduct his 
Faust. The hostility of the Elector to the great 
composer continues unabated ; the lawsuit between 
them still remains unsettled, and Spohr has been 
obliged to decline a very flattering invitation to 
St. Petersburg this spring, from the impossibility 
of asking any favour from such a prince. Indeed, 
the Elector, though proud of his Capellmeister, 


would willingly get rid of a man who is so liberal | 
in his political feelings, were it not that he is | 


bound to pay him his salary during his lifetime, 
and the worthy Elector is as penurious and miserly 
as he is tyrannical.” ; 

Wagner, the late Capellmeister at Dresden, has 


lately brought out the Fliege nde Holliinder, at | 


Zurich, in which town he has taken up his asylum 
The house, in spite of double prices, was crowded 
for four successive nights, and the opera performed 
with much success, 
There have been grand 
The vocal societies of that 
Liege, Mentz, Gheut, and 
peted for different prizes, 
Alexander Thomas, compose 
Songe d'une we it d' été. were executed. 


musical fétes at Lille. 
town, of Arras, Paris, 
of 


and a fine chorus 


| which carried off prizes were those of Paris, Arras, 


for the Association, Beethoven's unrivalled Sonata | 


in A for pianoforte and violin, Haydn's Quartett in 
D, No. 63, and Himmell’s grand Septuor in D, with 


® volunteer solo by Madan Pleyel, furnished ample | 


materials for enjoyment to an auditory evidently 


well qualified to appreciate the merits both of the | 


Aix-la-Chapeile, Ghent, and Liege. 

The Bolognese er, Marie Maberlini, a pupil 
of Rossini, is exciting much interest at New York. 
At Berlin, Turin, Rome, and Palermo, she has suc- 
cessively appeared with great 
is soprano sfogato, and is of 
brilliancy. 


'T) 
singe 
Sete 


Her voice 
great richness and 


success. 


The effect of the septett was slightly im- | 


Aix-la-Chapelle, com- | 


r of the Caid and the | 


a re 
lhe societies | 
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Meyerbeer is at present in Paria 
| that he has gone to arrange for the 
| during the winter of his long-promised 
the Africaine. 

Madame Alboni is giving concerts in New York 


It is said 
Production 
hew Opera, 
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THE DRAMA. 


It is with much satisfaction we observe an 
provement in the dramatic performances of pan 
minor theatres. Mr. Mark Lemon’s admirable p] “a 
| of Sea and Land continues to be performed at. 
| ADELPHI; and this week the OLympic has been a 
opened with a comfortable show of cleanliness, and 
an acceptable winnowing of the company. Many 
we have reason to know, who have kept aloof Pk 
the Adelphi owing to the coarseness and vulgarity 
| that had become identified with most of its repre. 
sentations, have been enabled lately to visit it 
without fear of having their ears offended by the 
utterance of indecorous jokes; and those who haye 
been scared from the Olympic by the misrepresen. 
tations of Shakspeare, may now enjoy a play of 
excellent merit suited to the calibre of the house. 
the taste of the audience, and the capacities of the 
| actors. The Bag of Gold is a new two-act drama 
| in which several distinctive characters are adm} 
' rably drawn, and well performed. Two burglars, 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Clifton, are supposed, at the 
commencement of the piece, to have broken into 
| the house of one Mr. Craven, and stolen a bag 
five hundred sovereigns. Having taken to flight 
| from some cause of alarm, the gold is lost in 
their escape. Mr. Mortimer, a village surgeon, 
of high birth but little means, finds the treasure j; 
a moment of extreme want, and is tempted first to 
relieve the necessities of his wife and children, and 
afterwards, by making further use of the money, to 
| lay the foundation of a substantial fortune. Hear 
ing of the surgeon’s prosperity, one of the burglars 
suspects him to have been the discoverer of the 
bag of gold. Upon this he visits him in the gar) 
of a gentleman, and charges him with theft. A 
train of circumstances brings the facts to light; the 
surgeon has carefully put five hundred 
pounds, with interest, for the lawful owner wh : 
ever he may turn up; and of course all ends 
happily for those who deserve happiness, to the 
discomfiture of the gentleman housebreaker. There 
is nothing very new in the plot, but it is neatls 
constructed, and there are some agreeable epis es 
of domestic life interwoven init. Mr. G. Cooke 
presents us with a capital portrait of a jovial tn 
keeper; then he has a scolding wife, Mrs. Bartlett 
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aside 


‘ 


a pert maid, Miss Turner, and a merry, inquisity 
| ostler, capitally acted by Mr. Shalders. Lastly, ea 
| a * . a w- 3 
| have a touching picture of domestic love in the 


2 —* 
verformed with much truthfu! 


It was perfectly anecess 7 
uced a new farce, Wt) 
Though extra 


Pca 
it was 


wife of Mortiner, ] . T 
‘ness and feeling by Mrs. Walter Lacy. he 
dialogue is good, and the piece is extremels wel 


} put upon the stage. 
On the same night was prod 
the title of Butcher versus Baker. 
vagant in plot, and pantomimic in action, he 
very amusing. Its success was, however, oo 
due to the indomitable pains and humour of ™ 


i - 
j ton’s neriorm: 
| Shalders as the butcher. Mr. comer ed vert 
i ‘ , ane ean INgic= 
| ance of the baker was slow and meaniny 


opinion Ww pay 


r has 


indeed, it tended to confirm an © hi P 
eas of this ac 
| lately inclined to, that the talent of 
been much overrated. 


—_——— 


‘ i naic Ha! 
On Wednesday evening, at the Mom = 


} rye @T14 


Store-street, a very novel and instru 7 — 

| i ) : ‘ARLES DELS? 

taininent was introduced by Mr. | HAR 5 Saust 
the prin i} al } enfa 


being a description of +g. ae re 
Z r ° _ noland., 1itsees 
| remembered in the History oF Eng e ; ; 
with full-length living portrait = 
nowned Kings and Queens. The wal 
: . -hannv one. and Mr. Sauy 2 er" 2 a 
ceedingly happy one, and First, be is & 


most vw 

‘3 : mn #it- 

1dea ™ A s 
1] ous 


| fied for the development ot it. ede! 
2 ’ sae tased -ork on the subje 
author of a clever little work 0! hows 
| ached a fourth ee" 


tor and 
ion an act 


rofe amit a 
His ‘Histo 


; hd ans 
delivery, ¢ 


has in a very short time re: 
and. secondly, he is by p 
dramatic author of some repute. 


. te an 
occupies about two hours im he . ory ee 
succession of two 
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ving and the positions are ongpot ye 
2 i ‘rely from memory, and his 
=. an Te He delivery is a loud, 
ot + little too poetical; but this will, doubt- 
at ie remedied after a few representations. 
most interested when he was most quiet and 
et ‘al We look upon this entertainment as 
ible medium for the amusement and 
ee gine instruction of young people, and not a few 
oer heads may attend it with interest and profit. 
, 
Mrs. Sinclair (late Forrest) has been appearing 
at the Lyceum_of New York in a French piece, 
File est folle. The acting 1s said to be excellent, 
and the pronunciation 
fultless. After a short \ 
tends to return to America to continue 
i career. 
aes Wegner neice of the composer and 
ster of Johanna Wagner the singer, has been 
giving the part of Tolanthe, in Ki ng René’s Daughter, 
with great success, at the Burg ‘Theatre at Vienna. 
She is said to have considerable talent. 


t visit to England, she in- 


At Cologne, Friedrich Devrient has made his | 


déut as an actor; he is the grandson of Sophie 
Devrient, and son of Madame Schroder Devrient. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Athens, June 10. 

As many of your tourist readers are probably 
thinking over what route to follow this season, I 
end you a few brief notes of some excursions in 
the vicinity of Athens, on the chance that some 
may be tempted hither. 

ist. Ascending the Lycabettus.—This hill, also 
called Anchesmus, consists of two summits; that 
nearest the city is usually mounted. More than 
two-thirds of the declivity is ascended by an easy 
sloping road; but the top, consisting of naked, 
rough, and sharp rocks, is rather difficult of ascent. 
The shepherd’s path on it is often nearly indis- 
cenible, and then the stranger finds himself ar- 
rested by some steep wall, which obliges him to 
ook out Yor another more practicable path. When 
arrived on the top near the little chapel situated 
there, 800 feet above the level of the sea, he feels 
himself abundantly recompensed for his trouble, 
by the beautiful view that displays itself before his 
eyes. To the east, Pantelicus, with some villages, 
convents, and the castle of the Duchess of Plai- 
ance at its foot; to the south, the Hymettus, the 
a, and several mountainous islands and penin- 
wulas; to the west, the Acropolis and the neigh- 
‘ouring hills, on which are seen the obser ratory 
aad the remains of Philopapus’s monument; to the 
?_ the Parnes, with its two or three ridges 
erwlually rising behind it, and the beautiful plain 
a en 1 The Lycabettus, and still 
thich supply “pesioad hill, contains the quarries 
dad. Te the 0. stones for building at Athens, 
able ride, the a 1 2: a a most agree- 
priate for A aed yp ‘Toad being also appro- 
niles “parame : oo is about five 
7 0 oobi ie me » = other side 
ahibit in the c a zd = ds an vineyards 
‘pecially anemones a: i Err hey & meres, 
‘ much prized oy z fine dark coloured poppies, 
ote ang Houses and 


* lish gardens 
MAES Scattered ah). ot 
Sook ered about, shepherds with their 
~ “48, aud donkeys wi , : pe 


inde Me ery i" e 

the tity, Ba * Aan which is seen even from 
tit lads through, oot of Parnes. fhe approach 
iad similar —_ avenue of young olive trees, 
vhite m So sad some of which alternated with 
‘rections. The one) * e afterwards seen in various 
€ horned catile thee : way contain about forty head 
M4, and stil] other animals. From the 
Pi: more from the terrace above, the 


‘< iy : 1m. : 
: traety nd This charming spot affords a 
© ning & numie o also among the orchards, 
th loug dia + of almond and apricot trees, 
Tan ea lucerne beds, flower-plots, and 
"Natep ne covered with vines and 
tereates in hon gardens, &c. The whole 

Bg succession, Near a pretty 





_ing-willow, and the finest white mulberry-tree I 


We) 


ever beheld. The wide paths are generally lined 
with artichoke plants and small fig trees. The 
courts teem with ducks, geese, turkeys, &e. What 
still enhances the beauty of this place is the excel- 
lent order in which everything is kept; and no 
wonder, the tasteful Queen comes here almost every 
day, after having spent a considerable part of the 


morning directing the labours in the beautiful | 
gardens of her palace. 


They are digging an 
artesian well at the farm; but in consequence of 
some recent slips this work is, for the present, 


suspended, 


of the foreign language | 
' leads towards it. 
her pro- | 


_ and the Pentelicus opens itself on the right. 


3rd. Trip to Cephissia.——This village lies about 
seven miles east of Athens ; a tolerably good road 
The ground is generally arid, 
and only contains here and there a few corn-fields. 
About half way, the vale between the Hymettus 
On 
approaching the village of Marousi, which contains 
only insignificant houses, the road again leads 


| through plantations of olive and other trees, and 
'the landscape grows more and more pleasing. 








| 


Sn 








Cornfields and vineyards then alternate with each 
other in the groves, Among the trees we observed 
some high Canadian poplars, mulberries, figs, wal- 
nuts, &e. From Marousi the road is ascending 
till Cephissia, which lies a mile beyond. From 
this woody village the view is very extensive and 
fine. It contains several good houses; but they 
are scattered about without any order. Most of 
them are let out during the summer at high prices 
to diplomats and other high families, in conse- 
quence of the cooler atmosphere which this village 
enjoys above Athens, from its elevated and woody 
situation. In the vegetable kingdom I was par- 
ticularly struck by a field of clover, the leaves and 
flowers of which were uncommonly large. The 
greatest and the most agreeable feature of this 
place is what is called the Grotto of Nymphs; it is 
about ten minutes’ walk from the village. A couple 
of small streams passing over a flat rock fall about 
ten feet deep into a basin, over which the rock 
widely projects, and thence the water runs off 
between shrubs and unwieldy pieces of stone in 
the form of a murmuring rivulet. The whole is 
overshadowed by trees, intermixed with plantains 
and hollyhocks; the wild beauties of this scenery 
put me in mind of many an analogous spot inSouth 
America. An old mosque is situated about the 
centre of the village, now used as a stable, and 
near it a gigantic plantain tree; in the shadow of 
its widely-spreading branches the traveller gene- 
rally looks for rest and refreshment; the latter can 
be procured from a contiguous Greek inn. 

4th. To the Convent of Kaisariani, about five 
miles’ distance in Mount Hymettus.—The first two- 
thirds of the road is the same as that of Cephissia ; 
but then it turns off to the right, and leads succes- 
sively through two ravines, in which some scanty 


| shrubs are seen; and through the latter ravine a 


carriage lightened of its passengers is not drawn 
without a considerable degree of difficulty. On 
the other side the soil becomes manifestly more 
fertile, the corn being so much finer. The road is 
now constantly ascending; olive trees again make 


their appearance, and shortly afterwards the con- 


| vent itself, 


ith their drivers, give life to | 


It is still inhabited by some monks. 
Having passed the court, we found ourselves under 
lofty trees, wooden seats being fixed for the accom- 
modation of visitors. In the shade of those trees, 
on the gently sloping side of the Hymettus, I en- 


| joyed the most pleasant picnic of my life, enhanced 


i 





by the sweet aromatic breezes which we inhaled, 
and the endless views offered by mountains, sea, 
and plains between the foliage, which here and 
there seemed to open itself for our admiration. 


| I still ascended Mount Hymettus 300 feet higher, 


climbing over the almost naked rocks, and thence 
the view was beyond description ; although the 
scenery may endlessly vary, the words employed 
must be the same — those of admiration and 
rapture. 


5th. To Daphné and Eleusis (what memorable | 


names).—Our company being divided in two four- 
wheeled carriages, we left, at five in the morning, 





The dresses are extremely good | bower and an artificial pond there is a large weep- the city of Cecrops, and drove across the olive 


| grove and vineyards. On the other side the ground 
| begins to rise, and the soils grows more arid, the 
road running between stony hills constantly in- 
creasing in height, and only occasionally covered 
| with some heath bushes and stunted pine trees. 
| The dilapidated convent of Daphné is situated at 
| about six miles’ distance, and thence the road 
| again descends. Shortly afterwards, the base of 
! 

} 


the hills rising on either side seem to approach 
each other, and between them the Bay of Salamis 
presents itself to the eye like a lake of triangular 
form. This is a truly charming view. Having 
arrived at the edge of the water, we found a 
tolerably good inn, having in front a hut of 
Oleander branches—a plant which the more humid 
parts of the environs of Athens produce in great 
abundance. From this spot the bay presents 
itself like a great lake, the channels of communi- 
cation with the sea being hid by the hills of the 
continent—those of the Island of Salamis, and of 
two islets to the eastward, on one of which Xerxes 
is said to have been seated when the celebrated 
battle of Salamis took place. On the opposite 
side of this apparent lake you see Eleusis and four 
other villages. The road to Eleusis leads along 
the northern side, and has, at first on the right, a 
laguna formed by salt springs discharging itself 
with a rapid current into the sea through sundry 
little channels. This laguna is followed by an ex- 
tensive and fertile plain covered with cornfields 
and vineyards, the verdure of which offers a most 
pleasing contrast with the ashy colour of the 


mountains. FEleusis is at present nothing but a 
rather numerous assemblage of mean-looking 


houses spread in some degree of order over the 
hills and in the plain. An old pier of circular 
form is still in existence, constructed, with great 
care, of large blocks of granite and marble. It now 
forms a port for fishing boats, and is not much 
decayed. At its extremity we were much refreshed 
by the sea breezes; for between the whitish houses 
and the sandy streets we found it burning hot. 
From this point you see, to a considerable extent, 
into the straits which separate the Island of Salamis 
from the continent. The remains of the temple of 
Ceres are still shown in the town; they consist of 
pieces of marble, columns, capitals, &e. What a 
field for contemplation! With what intense in- 
terest this spot, and the mysteries there celebrated, 
used to be visited by successive generations of the 
cheerful Athenians. Here the most amiable people 
of the old world displayed its early civilization, 
and now, who can imagine himself to behold de- 
scendants of Pericles and Alcibiades in these dirty, 
half-clothed, and sickly-looking children, who ob- 
trude themselves upon the stranger with their real 
or supposed antiquities’ 








Pat ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’s 
PARK, are open to Visitors daily. The Collection now 
contains upwards of 1500 specimens: including the HIPPOPO 
TAMUS, presented by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, ELEPHANTS, 
RHINOCEROS, GIRAFFES and YOUNG, LEUCORYX and 
YOUNG, ELANDS, BONTEBOKS, CAMELS, ZEBRAS, LIONS, 
TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEAKS, OSTRICHES, and the APTERYX 
presented by the Lieutenant-Governor of New Zealand. All 
Visitors are now admitted to Mr. Gould's Collection of Humming 
Birds, without any extra charge.—The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, on every 
SATURDAY, at Four o’Clock, until further notice. 
Admission, Is.; on MONDAYS, 64. 


{HEAP TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE.— 
/ Although we sell black tea at 3s. per lb., and good black 
tea at 3s. 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee at ls. per 1b., we 
still say to all who study economy, that . i 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 


particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow 





ing prices :— 


per lb 

The best CONGOU TEA cccceeeecsceencreseneee 3a. Kd 
The best SOUCHONG TEA cee ccccereeeeraenves 4s. 4d. 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA .. eee ce cree eceene 5s. Bd. 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE.,.....ceeceeceecess le. 4d. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEE ......6-+++0+ ls. 4d. 
The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 

16 NOW ONLY .occcccecercsesesscesesavsseeese 4s. Od. 


Od. 
to any 


The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER .ssseocecess 5s : 
Tea-or Coffee, to the value of 408., sent CARKIAGE FREE 
partof England, by 


PHILLIPS AND CO., 
Tea Merchants, No.8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 








each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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Now ready, complete in 8 vols. 8vo, price £4 4s. bound, 


LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 


“No one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the 
history of England who has not studied this truly national work, 
which, in this new edition, has received all the aids that further 
research on the part of the author, and of embellishments on the 
pirt of the publishers, could tend to make it still more valuable, 
and still more attractive, than it had been in its original form.’’— 
Morwninec Heratp. 


Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





This day is published, Part I. (to be completed in Four Parts) of 


, 4 , * a] 

TI.HE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF ST. 

DAVID'S. By the Rey. WILLIAM BASIL JONES, M.A., 

Pellow of University College, Oxford, General Secretary of the 

Cambrian Archeological Association; and EDWARD A. FREE- 

MAN, M.A , late Peilow of Trinity Cotlege, Oxford; Author of the 
“ History of Architecture,” “ Liandaff Cathedral,’ &c. 

CONTENTS OF PART I. 

Caxarren I.—Geserrat Descairriox.— Position—Geology and 
Physical Features of the Country—State of Cultivation, & — 
Approach to 8t. David’s—Town of St. David's—Coast Scenery ; 
il.) Porth-y-Rhaw to Porth-clais; (2.) Porth-clais to Whitesand 
Bay; (3.) Aberithy to Whitesand Bay—Islands—Natural History 
and Botany. 

Cuarreea Il.—Paimevat Antiqvitizs.—Rocking Stone—Meini 
Hirion—Cromlechs at St. David's Head, Croeswdig, Longhouse, 
St. Elvis, &¢.—Carneddau—Camps at Porth-y-Rhaw, Caerfai, Tre- 
heinif, Parc-y-Castell, St. David's Head, Porth-trewen, Pwlicaecrog 
and Abercastell—* The Old Church ''—Roads; Ffés y Myneich (a 
British trackway); Meidr Dywyll, or Meidr Saint. 

Cuarren ITT.—Arncuirectvaat Descnuirtion or tHe CarHEDRatL. 
—General Effect—Nave and Aisles, Exterior—Nave, Interior— 
Triforium and Clerestory—Nave Roof—Nave Aisles—Tower and 
Lantern—Transepts—Choir and Aisles—Chapels cast of the Choir 
—Chapter-house, &€c_—Dimensions—Stone. 

CONTENTS OF FOLLOWING PARTS. 
Cuarpren 1V —Arcn rotocy axnp HemaLtpay or tue CaTHepnrac. 


~—Ritual Arrangements—Nave — Font—Gower's Rood-screen— | 


Choir and Prosbytery—Changes in the Arrangements—Chapels 
and Chantries— Shrines—Tombs—Polychrome and Painted Glass 
—Tiles—Heraldry. 

Caarrer V.—Ancairecrurnat History or tHe CarHeprat.— 
First Period, Transitional, 1180—Second Period ,}220—Third Period, 
Early English, 1248—Fourth Period, Early Decorated, cir. 1293— 
Fifth Period, Decorated, 1328-1347—Sixth Period, Early Perpen- 
dicular, 1361-1388—Seventh Period, Late Perpendicular, 1460-1522 
—RSubsequent Alterations. 

Caarren VI.—Scsnonprxate Beitpoinos anp Minor ANTiQriries. 
—Kt. Mary's College—Cloister—The College Chapel—The College 
Buildings. 

Rishop’s Palace—Parapet — Crypts — Great Hall, &.— Great 
Chapel-—-West Side—Gateway—Small Chapel—Bishop'’s Hall, &c. 
—Kitchen—Remarks on the Decorated Style as exemplified in 
the works of Bishop Gower. 

Close Wall and Gateways—Prebendal Houses, &c. 

Outlying Chapels—Domestic KRemains—W ells—Crosses. 


Caarrea VIL—Gesvenat History or tue Cavren anp Srr.— | 


First Period, from the Sixth to the Twelfth Century—Second 


Period, from the Twelfth to the Sixtcenth Century—Third Period, 


from the Sixteenth to the Ninetcenth Century. 

Arrexpices, containing Documents, Lists of Bishops and Digni- 
taries, &e 

The letter-press will be copiously illustrated with Steel En 
gravings by Le Kevx, and Woodcuts by Jewirr, from Drawings 
taken on the spot by the latter eminent architectural artist. 

Price, in roval 4to, India proofs, to Subscribers, complete in one 
vol. cloth, £2 8s.; to Non-Subscribers, £3. In demy 4to, to Sub- 
ecribers, in one vol. cloth, £1 10s.; to Non-Subscribers, £2.— 
Delivered Free. 
*.” Subscribers’ Names will be received at the Subscription price 

till the publication of the Second Part. 
London: W. Pickering, J. H. Parker, and J. Petheram. 
Tenby: R. Mason. 





NEW FAIRY TALE. 
Just published, price 5s. 64., beautifully illustrated and bound, 
THE FOOD-NATURED GIANT. 
A TALE 
Concerning this delightful volume, the Barna ann Curtrexnam 


Gazerrs thus speaks — 
“We have seldom met with a more charming fairy tale, or 





rather extravaganza, than the volume before us—so full of good | 


and usefal lessons, and of good-natured satire and fun. It touches 


on the prevailing tepics and follies of the day with playful | 


humour; and everv one of the incidents, extravagant and asto 


nishing as they will appear to juvenile readers, conceals a useful | 


and well-pointed moral. In short, it is an entertaining and 
unoxceptionable tale for children; and by no means devoid of 


amusement to those of maturer years. The publishers have largely | 


added to its attractions, by the clegant manner in which they 
have brought it out. Both binding and illustrations are in good 


taste and style; adjuncts of no small consequence to a work of | 


this kind.” 


Also the Lireaany Tiues thus:>—* The most attractive tale that 


has appeared for years." 
TO AUTHORS 
In directing attention to the above work, the Publishers beg to 
state, that they undertake the printing of Books, Pamph'ets, Ser 
mons, &2c.. GREATLY ©XDER THE Uetat cuarnoes; while in the 
Pablishing Department every endeavour is made to promote an 
extensive sale. 


Authors forwarding their manuscripts, will have | 


estimates of expense sent gratuitously in course of post, with | 


specimens of the size of page and type that should be adopted 


Landon: Hope and Oo ,16, Great Marlborough Street, by whom 


the Lirenaay Trwes is published, monthly, price 3d 





This day, Octavo, lis 


O* THE DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY: their 

Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. With an Intro- 

ductory Chapter on the Axarowy and Parsrotooy of the Kinxe 

By GBORGE JOHNSON, M.D., London, Fellow of the Roral 

ensieale Physicians, and Assistant. Physician to King’s College 
London: Joha W. Parker and Son, West Strand 


| days after the 2ith June; the Renewal Rex 
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from all doubt and anxiety as to the future. 


dependant, as in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past 


Used as PAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the Ass 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Mane 





TM HE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

2 _— or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
uly. 


CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuscs may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Nattonat Assurance anp INVESTMENT ASsociATIoN, 
7, St. Marrin’s Prace, Traratcan Sqcare, 
Lonpon. 
N.B.-- Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 


THE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
‘ COMPANY, No. 72, Lombard Street and 24, Connaught 
errace. 





TRUSTEES. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq., M.P. | James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Q.C. William Wilberforce, Esq. 

The POLICIES are INDISPUTABLFE, in terms of the Deed of 
Settlement of the Company, duly registered, and are thus rendered 
CERTAIN FAMILY PROVISIONS, and NEGOTIABLE DOCU- 
MENTS OF SECURITY. 

This Company has introduced, as more peculiarly applicable to 
the Middle and Industrious Classes,a plan of SELF-PROTECT 
ING INSURANCE, whereby in one Policy for one rate of Pre- 
mium, are combined an Insurance of a Sum payable either at 
death or on attaining a specified age, and a pension or annuity 
after that age; and giving the full benefit of all Premiums that 
have been paid, although the payments should at any time be 
discontinued. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 





Just published, price One Shilling and Sixpence, 


PERIODICAL SAVINGS, AND THEIR AP- 
PLICATION TO PROVIDENT PURPOSES. By ALEXANDER 
ROBERTSON, W.S., A.T.A. Containing Observations on Friendly 
Societies, Savings’ Ranks, Freehold Land Societies, Building 
Societies, Indisputability of Life Policies, Self-Protecting Life 
Insurance. 

London: Wim. 8. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 





| THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 


_LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1836, 8 and 
10, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, and 20 and 21, POULTRY 
LONDON ; 


Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, £346,000. 
Liability of Proprictors unlimited. 
MIDSUMMER POLICIES should be renewed within fifteen 
ipts are in the 


| hands of the Agents 





FIRE INSURANCE at home and abroad ou liberal terms. 
LIFE INSURANCE in all its branche< 
LIFE POLICIES, when taken out under Table No 2, have 
FIXED BONUSES GUARANTEED TO THEM, not contingent 
on Profits, without any Liability of Partnership to the Assured 
and at moderate Premiums ‘ 
Prospectuses, and all information, may be had on application 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 





eet tn 


PELican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 
Orrices,—70, Lombard Strect, City ; 
Westininster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Thomas Hodgson, Esq 
William Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq 
Richard Fuller, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq., FP RS 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq 
Auditors—Emanuel Goodhart, Fxq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L 
BONUS.—At the division of profits declared up to 3rd Juls 
1847, the bonus added to policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on the “‘ return system” averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre 
miums paid. Four-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the profits are divided 
amongst the policy-holders. 
LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100, for 
the whole term of life :— 


and 57, Charing Cross 











Without | With _ | Without | With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. age. Profits. | Profits 
£es. @. | fa da. £ed fed 
15 111 0 | 115 0 40 218 10 36 5 
20 113 10 | 119 8 50 409 410 7 
30 240 / 210 4 60 6 1 0 ¢74 








ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
~~ for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, & 
48, Gracechurch Street, London. 

Samvet Hayuvast Lreas, Esq., Chairman 
CHAR Es LusHinaton, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F-R.S, 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT FOR 1851 ; 

“In the year ending the 20th November, 1851, 1231 Policies 
have been issued; the Annual Premiums on which amount % 
£18,498 8s. 6d. ' 

“ Since the establishment of the Institution in December 
13,729 Policies have been effected, and the Annual Income 
£189,240 2s. ae 

“The balance of receipts over the disbursements in 185] is 
£114,623 3s. 9d.; and the Capital is now £738,492 15s. — 

The next Quinquennial Division of Profits will be ma Ay oe 
the 20th November, 1852, and all who effect SS ah 
that time will participate in the profits which may accrue "1 
policies. : 

By a recent Act of Parliament the Directo 
grant Loans to Members on the security of t 
extent o eir value. 7 
P "Steer ees premiums fall due on the lst Faly. are reminece 
that the same must be paid within 30 days from that care. tion at the 

The Directors’ Report for 1851 may b« had on applicatic 

i rents in the country ee 
Sane 301 bined =r JOSEPH MARSH, Secrest 
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heir Policies to 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GEN 
a OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall 


vy has issued BO 





ERAL LIFE 


: re thas 
During the last Ten Years this Societ 


Three Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Le hel Theastrs 
Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirtees 

Pounds, and vpwards— ; by Pitty ov 
Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to neerty *¥ 


Thousand Pounds. : 7a the Asursset 
This Socicty is the only one possessing Tables for 
of Diseased Lives. + lower rates rat 


Healthy Lives assured at home and abroad, 4 
at most other Offices. oe ee 
A Bonus of 50 per cent. on the premiul 
policies at last Division of Profits 
Agents wanted for vacant places. naa : 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and ‘Chief Office, or 08 SPP 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the : nie shares 
cation to any of the Society's Agents in the coh 
; F. G. P. NEISON, ACtatl ore 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER. = 
—— 
_— f No 5, Hest " 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, Of Uiaeg ot 
Street, Covent Garden, in the ey WARDS, NO _& oo, 
office of Messrs. SAVILL and agate ablished by Bias 
Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid); an dn s, Henrie scree 
office of Messrs. REEVE and se , 
Covent Garden.—Saturday, July 5, "> 
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